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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A MINISTER AND A 
PARISHIONER, ON THE TRINITY, &c. 
BY Succes Wieua 


Diatoeue IX. 


M. I would now call your attention to the 
person of Jesus Christ in the character of Re- 
deemer and Savior In this character he is 
clearly revealed in the scriptures, as ‘ the foun- 
dation of all our hopes for eternity.’ And with 
equal clearness do the scriptres teach us * that 
we have redemption, the forgiveness of our 
sins, solely on account of the merits of his 
blood.’ But can our hopes for eternity rest with 
safety on any other than an Eternal foundetion ? 
Or can we reasonably expect to obtain the for- 
givness of our sins on account of the merits of 
a creature, however dignified and exalted? As 
none but an infinite Redeemer or Savior can 
make an adequate atonement for sin, which is 
an infinite evil, it would be as unavailing, as 
presumptuous, to place our hopes for pardon 
and eternal life upon any other than such a 
Redeemer or Savior. Every other foundation 
is sandy and treacherous. Whoever has the 
temerity to build his hope on any other founda- 
tion, will assuredly be disappointed. His foun- 
dation must inevitably be destroyed, and his 
«hope must be as the giving up of the ghost.’ 

P. Although Jesus Christ is exhibited in 
the scriptures in the character of Redeemer ; | 
yet he is not known in the scriptures by that 
name. And notwithstanding he is there known 
by the name of Savior; yet he is recognized | 
as Savior only in a subordinate sense. If these 
remarks are correct, as I firmly believe them to* 
be, the foundation of your hope for eternity 
may not be so sure and steadfast, as you confi- 
dently believe. I dare not say, however, nor | 
do I presume, that your hope will hereafter * be 
as the giving up of the ghost.’ 

M. Your assertions are easily made; but| 
cannot, | am confident, be so easily sustained. ; 
What evidence can you produce from the scrip- | 
tures that Jesus Christ is not our Redeemer in | 
the primary, or highest sense of the word? or | 
that he is not the foundation of all our hopes | 
for eternity ? 

P. That Jesus Christ is not our Redeemer | 
in the primary or highest sense of the word, is | 
evident to my mind, from the consideration that | 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ, is in this! 
sense, recognised in the Bible as the only Re- | 
deemer of men. Of God’s ancient people it is | 
recorded, that they ‘remembered that the High | 
God was their Redeemer ;’ that their « Redeem~/ 
er is the Holy One,’ ‘the Lord of Hosts.’ Is 
not this Redeemer God the Father ? | 

M. Yes; not however separately consider- | 
ed; but as united to the Son and the Holy | 
Spirit. 

P. 1am truly sorry, that you have recourse 
again to this evasion—an evasion to which, it | 
seems to me, you are driven by mere constraint ; 
and which the subject under consideration, so 
far from justifying, pointedly condemns. Not 
the Holy Three, but the Holy One is our Re- 
deemer; who will thus be known and acknowl- 
edged by all men, ‘All flesh shall know that J, | 
the Lord, am thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of | 
Jacob.’ Not by the Holy Three are we re-| 
deemed; but through the tender mercy, and by | 
the appointment of the Holy One, our Almighty | 
Redeemer, are we redeemed unto himself by | 
«the blood of the Lamb, who was slain’ for us, | 
Thus has ‘eternal redemption been obtained’— 
You will not say, I presume, that we are re- 
deemed by the blood of the Holy Three; nor 
by the blood of the divine nature of Jesus 
Christ, who is one of your Holy Three. Our 
redemption, then, must have been effected | 
through the blood of his human nature; for 
this nature only could have bled. -But is this 
the Eternal foundation on which you place 
your hopes for eternity?” Or do you ‘expect 
to obtain the forgivences of your sins, on ac- 
count of the merits of a creature, however dig- 
nified and exalted, who was subiect to death, 
and who actually died? Must not your foun- 
dation, then, be ‘sandy and treacherous ?? and 
will not the hope which you build upon it, «be 
as the giving up of the ghost ?’— Thine own 
«mouth condemneth thee, and not I; yea, thine 
own lips testify against thee.’ 

M. Sesus Christ has indeed redeemed us 
unto God, by his blood; but that blood is the 
blood of God himself, if we may believe the 
testimony of the inspired Paul. «Feed the 
church of God, which he hath purchased with 
his own blood.’ 

f, That we should read Lord instead of | 
‘God in this testimony of the apostle, is the be- | 
‘lief of distinguished critics. But as you have 
entered your protest,against learned criticisms, | 
I will not avail myselfof them; and especially | 
as you will, I presume, admit that by the term’ 
4 God,’ Jesus Christ is intended, 

M. This I readily admit. But as the term) 














designated Jesus Christ, it is evident that he is | 
himself God, 

P. De you believe that he alone is God— 
the one God—the only God. 

M. No. The one God is the Father, the 


Son, and the Holy Spirit, in a state of insepa- 
rable union. 


P. This you have often said before. But} 


dlid this one God 
own blood. 

M. Yes; by the blood of his human nature. 

P. Wt seems then, that human nature be- 
‘longs, as wellto the Father and to the Holy 
Spirit, as to the Son. 

M. This I neither say, nor admit. The 
human nature for which I plead belongs only to 
Jesus Christ. 


P. But if Jesus Christ is inseparably united 


purchase the church by his 


, can I believe this, so long as the Bible teaches 





to the Father, and the. Holy Spirit, so as with 
them, toconstitute the one God; and if this 
one God purchased the church by his own 
blood,—the blood ef his haman nature, human 
nature must of course belong to your one God, 
even the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

M. However conclusive this reasoning may 


@ppear to yourse] I ‘ 
Sophisticar £, I must regard it as merely 





FP. it does indeed appear conclusive to my 








mind. And I cannot but be a little surprised 
that it does not appear so to yours, But as 
you say it does not, let me ask—do you sup- 
pose that human nature belongs to a part or 
portion only of the One God.’ 

M. Your question is captious aad en- 
snaring. I have therefore only to say in rela- 
tion to it, that Jesus Christ, who is God, pur- 
chased the church by his own blood—the blood 
of his human nature. 

P. Was the church, then, purchased by the 
blood of human nature? And do you think that 
infinite ‘ merits’ are ascribable to such blood! 

M. The blood of Jesus Christ derives its 
merits from the union of his human with his di- 
vine nature, 

P. Did this supposed union of his divine, 
with his human nature impart complete divinity, 
or any portion of divinity to his blood, to his hu- 
man nature, generally, or to any portion of his 
human nature* In other words—did the union 
of his divine, with his human nature, convert his 
human nature into divinity ? 

M. Human nature, to be sure, is not divine ; 
nor can it become divine. 

P. What of merit, then, can there be in 
the blood of Jesus Christ, but that of human 
merit? If the union of bis divine with his 
human nature communicates, a8 you seem to 
suppose, infinite merit to his blood, I see not 
but the blood of the apostles has a just claim to 
infinite merit ; for they were united not only to 
Jesus Christ, but to his God and Father, and with 
the same kind of union as existed between him 
and his Father. Indeed all christians are in 
Jesus Christ, and one with him eyen as he is one 
with the Father. They are also one with the 
Father, as they are in the Father, and the 
Father in them. No union with divinity can 
be more intimate than this. If, then, the sup- 
posed union between the supposed divine and 
human nature of Jesus Christ rendered his 
blood infinitely meritorious, I see not but the 
blood of the apostles and of all others, who 
have died true martyrs to the chrirtian cause, 
must be infinitely meritorious. If, therefore, 
all your hopes for eternity are placed on blood, 
shed by human nature, however intimately unit- 
ed to divine, I cannot regard the foundation of 
your hopes even according to your own theory, 
as either very steadfast, or very safe, 

M. Wowever ingenious your reasoning on 


deed be upon my own head. But I fear not 
the result, as my hopes for eternity are cen- 
tred in Jesus Christ the Savior, as to his high- 
est character, 

P. Be itso, Yetas to his highest char- 
acter he was dependent; for it is not to be sup- 
posed that he sustains, or ever did sustain a 
higher than his exalted character. But to that 
character he wag raised by ‘the only wise God 
our Savior,’ ‘ besides whom there is,’ in the su- 
preme sense, ‘no Savior.’ But as he is indebt- 
ed for his exaltation, to this only Savior, he is, 
and can be a Savior ina subordinate sense only, 
or, as a dependent being. 

To centre all my hopes for eternity, in such 
a Savior must, I think, be as unreasonable and 
unsafe, as it is presumptuous. I cannot place 
all my hopes for eternity on such a Savior, so 
long as I find in his God and Savior, the su- 
preme God and Savior, the only adequate ob- 
ject, the only sure Foundation of my hope of 
pardon and eternal life. 

If we are to place all our hopes for eternity 
on Jesus Christ, what must have been the char- 
acter and situation of those, apparently devout 
and holy men under the former despensation, 
who dared to ‘ set their hope in God,’ to * hope 
in his mercy,’ and to make Him their Trust, 
Confidence, and Portion?’ Was their charac- 
ter reprobate, or their situation deplorable and 
desperate on account of this their hope and 
trust? Was this the character and situation of 
Mary the mother of Jesus Christ, on account of 
her having ‘ rejoiced in God as her Savior?’ 
Or was this the character of Paul when he ex- 
pressed his ‘hope toward God?’ Notwith- 
standing your avowed belief that Jesus Christ 
is the Foundation of all our hopes for eternity, 
Iam unwilling to believe that you will pro- 
nounce the Foundation, on which the charac- 
ters I have mentioned placed their hopes, to be 
treacherous and unsafe. 

In view of those things can you say, or be- 
lieve that no foundation for any hope is to be 
found, but in Jesus Christ? Jesus Christ is 
indeed a foundation, a sure foundation. But by 
whom was this foundation laid? By ‘the Lord 
God,’ the supreme Savior. ‘The prophets and 
apostles’ also are ‘a foundation’ of which ‘ Jesus 
Christ is the chief corner stone,’ Yet as the 
Lord God laid the foundation, he must be the 
chief object—the principal foundation of our 





this subject, or however satisfactory to yourself, 
itis very far from carrying conviction to my | 
mind. I must regard it as fallacious as it is | 
perplexing. The subject, does not, like other 
subjects, admit of reasoning, Proud reason has 


little or notaing to do with incomprehensible 
mysteries: Tt relation ts alt such reveated 


truths it must, with the meekness of wisdom, 
give place to faith—yes, to implicit faith. 

P. IT have been accustomed to think that re- | 
vealed truths, are truths disclosed or laid open, | 
so as to be seen and understood. The influ-| 
ence of this conviction will not permit me to re- | 
ceive for revealed truths, mysteries, which are 
not merely incomprehensible, but as it seeins to 
me, as extraneous to revelation, as they are to 
sober reason. Your ‘ proud reason’ has, I trust, 
as little to do with me, as it has with your in- 
comprehensible mysteries. But I have much 
however to do with that reason, which it has 
pleased the Father of lights to give me as a 
talent, not to be laid up in a napkin, or hidden 
in the earth; but to be improved in the inves- 
tigation of truth, Nor, so long as I can shake 
off sloth, will I suffer that candle of the Lord, 
which illuminates my soul, to be extinguished 
by the suffocating breath of blind and implicit 
faith. 

M. Whether my faith be blind or other- 
wise, I am, I presume, as tenacious of retaining 
it, as you are of your reason, whether it be 
proud orhumble. I must therefore still build 
my hopes for eternity on Jesus Christ, if not in 
the character of Redeemer, yet in the charac- 
ter of Savior. He is ‘ mighty to save ;’ yes, he 
is almighty to save ; for he saves from infinite 
sin, and from infinite and everlasting wrath. 
None but an Infinite Being can be such a 
Savior. 

P. What is your distinction between Re- 
deemer and Savior? The terms have, indeed 
a distinction in sound ; and this, I conceive to 
the principal, if not the only difference between 
them. They are exegetical of eachother. As 
Jesus Christ is our Redeemer, so also he is our 
Saviour ; and as he is our Savior, so also he is 
our Redeemer. If, then, as our Redeemer he 
is not an Infinite Being, so neither can he be 
such a Being as our Savior. 

M. Let this be admitted. But I think it 
will not be in your power to show that our 
Savior is not an Infinite Being. 

P. That our Savior in the primary and high- 
est sense of the word is indeed an infinite Being, 
I doubt not: nor have I the slightest inclina- 
tion to attempt to show that he is not such a 
Being. But I do not believe however, that 
such is the character of Jesus Christ, Nor 





me to believe that Jesus Christ ‘prayed, offering 
up supplications with strong erying and tears 
to him, who was able to save him from death,’ 
even tothe great God and Savior,—that this 
God and Savior ‘saves the world through Jesus 
Christ, whom he exalted to be a Savior ; that 
he is the *‘ Holy One and Savior of Israel,’ and 
‘the Savior of all men; that he is in the 
highest sense ‘the only wise God, our 
Savior;’ that Jesus Christ is but a subordinate 
Savior, ¢ born of a woman, in the city of David.’ 
and that ‘God annointed and exalted him to be 
a Savior.’ But how can I, or can you believe 
that a Savior born of a woman, a Person who 
was exalted to be a Savior by the Almighty 
Savior; a praying Savior, anda Savior through 
whom the Almighty Savior saves the penitent 
world—Can I, or can you, believe that this de- 
pendent and subordinate Savior is an Infinite 
Being? Can you centre all your hopes for 
eternity, exclusively in such a Savior? Can 
you safely hope for the forgiveness of your 
sins, ‘solely on account of the merits of his 
blood?” If yon will venture to do this, you 
must for your presumptuous hope and confi- 
dence, be alone responsible. The result must 


hopes. ‘He isthe Rock; his work is perfect.’ 
But who is a foundation—who is ‘a rock’ in the 
highest, and most stable sense, ‘ save our God,’ 
the great God our Savior? Let us not then 
‘lightly esteem this Rock of our salvation ;’ this 


~ 


everlasting and immoveable ‘ Foundation of all 


our Hopes for eternicy & 
M. You cannot suppose that I consider 
Jesus Christ as the foundation of all our hopes, 
to the exclusion of the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, who, with the Son constitute the great 
God our Savior. 
P. But if you donot regard Jesus Christ, 
separately considered, as this foundation, and 
even his human nature, your belief is, to me, 
quite unintelligible ; for you seem to speak of 
the foundation as consisting in the ‘ merits of 
his blood.’ As the one God is a Spirit, and but 
one Spirit ; and, as spirit hath neither flesh nor 
blood, I have good reason to suppose, 1 should 
think, that your belief is, that Jesus Christ, sep- 
arately considered, is the foundation of all our 
hopes for eternity, and even as to his human na- 
ture, for in his human only could he have shed 
his ‘meritorious blood.’ But if this is not your 
view of the subject; let me ask—how can you 
reasonably suppose that the Savior under con- 
sideration is not Jesus Christ, separately con- 
sidered, but the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit in a state of union? Will you say that 
this triune God was ‘ born, sent into the world, 
exalted, raised up &c ?” But all these things 
are true with respect to Jesus Christ. The 
‘ Father sent the Son to be a Prince and a Sa- 
vior.” But, surely he did not send himself, or a 
Triune God, to be a Prince and a Savior, to re- 
deem us unto God by his blood! Must not 
Jesus Christ, then, separately considered, be 
the foundation of all your hopes for eternity ? 
M. We have said enough, upon this 
subject. I have expressed my belief, in rela- 
tion to it, as clearly as its mysterious character 
will admit. I must still believe that Jesus 
Christ is mighty to save,—Almighty to save, 
andthat he saves to the uttermost. I must 
therefore place all my hopes for eternity upon 
him as a sure foundation, and expect redemp- 
tion, the forgiveness of my sins solely on ac- 
count of the merits of his blood. 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
PEACE. 

The Christian community seems to be awak- 
ing to this subject. After nearly two thousand 
years of perpetual carnage since the great prin- 
ciples of the gospel were first promulgated by 
the Prince of Peace, His followers begin to 
make the inquiry whether those principles have 
been rightly apprehended. The practice of the 
Christian world is unaccountable on any other 
supposition than the deep, I had almost said 
the ¢ fotal’ depravity of man. Embracing in pro- 
fession that mild and heaven-descended religion 
whose first annunciation was peace on earth, the 
nations have stamped its symbol—the cross—0" 
their bloody banners, and gone forth to murder 
ond destroy. We can claim no exemption. At 
this very moment how many are there who have 
zealous!y embraced the Christian faith, whose 
bosoms glow with sanguinary passions. Strange! 
that in this age of light they must be taught the 
first lessons—the very alphabet of Christianity. 

The late address of Mr Rufus P. Stebbins of 
Divinity College before the Young Men’s Peace 
Society in Boston, was a clear, masterly, and 
eloquent exposition of Christian principles as 
applied to the subject of War. Such powerful 
assertions of the neglected precepts of our re- 
ligion will soon put this subject on its true 
ground. We want those persons who assent 
to Christianity to understand what it is. Let 
them know that they are not to.kneel at her 
altars of mercy, and then go forth to the work 
of blood, Let the distinction be broadly made. 
Let the advocate of war blush to name the 





be the reward of your own temerity. ) 
M. The result of my ‘temerity’ must in- 


name of Christ, Jt is sacrilege. 
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I was glad to find Mr Stebbins fortifying his 
positions on Christian ground. He considered 
the consequences, the causes, and the remedies 
of War. He went straight forward to his ob- 
ject, and attacked with a powerful arm the hol- 
low principles on which war is advocated. He 
exposed in its contemptible light the false glare 
of military glory. We saw the meanness of 
guilty greatness, when put in contrast with mor 
al grandeur. Mr &. was not satisfied with the 
low ground of selfishness and expediency. He 
opposed the practice of War with the clear 
word of God. ‘Love your enemy,’ says Jesus 
Christ: ‘Shoot him" says the military comman- 
der. 

What we now want is to see the principles 
of this address asserted and insisted upon by 
ev2ry true professor of Christianity. Wars are 
never to cease except through the influence of 
our peaceful religion. Christianity is omnipo- 
tent. She is to hush the angry passions. But 
let her be rescued from this unhallowed alliance 
with earthly interests. Let her stand clear of 
all warlike policy. Let us know who are for 
her and who against her. Let no stain of blood 
be left on her garments. I rejoiced to hear the 
late manly assertion of her principles, and I 
hope many such heralds may come forth from 
the young men of our country. 

Boston, Feb. 1836. 





[From the Christian Watchman.] 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BOWDOIN 
ST. YOUNG MEN’S PEACE SOCIETY. 
This truly benevolent Society held its Anni- 

versary meeting, on Sunday evening 7th inst. 

at the Odeon, At an early hour the house was 
thronged with an overflowing audience. The 

Throne of Mercy was addressed in a feeling 

and appropriate manner by the Rev. Mr Stow. 

The address was delivered by Mr Rurvus P. 

Sreseins, of the Divinity School, Cambridge. 

It would be praise enough to say of this Ad- 

dress, that it was listened to throughout, for the 

space of an hour and a quarter, with the great- 
est attention. The speaker seemed to chain 
down his audience, as if by some magic spell— 
and his many pathetic and soul-stirring bursts 
of eloquence would, at another time, and on an- 
other occasion, have called forth much applause. 

But the apostle of universal peace does not de- 

sire applause—he does not need it—indeed he 

looks upon it as savoring too much of triumph, 
of victory, of those principles against which he | 
is contending. 

In his Address, Mr Stebbins took no half- 


might overlook during thy close examination of 
the lesson. I do not allow my pupils to make 
much use of them, fearing they might acquire 
the habit of passing over without study, passages 
which they would otherwise meditate upon, 
and retain in remembrance for a long time. Is 
it not from the too constant use of manuals, 
that you frequently hear teachers complain that 
their instructions are so quickly forgotten? 
Sometimes a very few verses have occupied our 
attention for several Sabbaths, as I converse 
much of the time, drawing a moral wherever 
possible, and applying texts and sentiments to 
common every day life, that the pupils may 
learn to consider no part of the Word of God 
as wholly useless, so long as they are willing 
to receive direction from it.” 

They appear to derive much pleasure, as well 
as profit from the General Exercises, and I have 
frequently found them to be of great advantage 
to myself. 

Occasionally, I have read to them stories 
touching upon faults I had observed in them, 
leaving it to their own consciences to make the 
application designed, thinking this to be a bet- 
ter way of correcting their faults, than by open 
reproof, 

There is one thing I wish I could reform in 
my class—they will not exert themselves as 
they ought—their minds I mean, but suffer their 
reasoning faculties to lie dormant, so that were 
they of metal, they would rust, I fear. They 
seem to imagine if the teacher will think for 
them, it is sufficient—and thus receive instruc- 


gence. What, then, can save the growing a a 4 























the temptation will be too strong in many cases.) 
Is there no safety from so dreadful a relapse?) 

Two remedies suggest themselves. In the’... 
first place the machinery that was erected for) 
effecting the Reform may be kept in motion to | 
secure it. The stupendous fabric of pledges | 
and associations may pass down from age to | 
age, renewing its wonderful effects in every! 
generation as itcomes along. Buta large de-' 
gree of moral strength will be necessary to‘ 
regulate its movements: and so a constant de- 
mand will be made on benevolent exertions, | 
that cannot easily be spared from other objects, _ 
But there ig another way, when public senti- | 
ment can bear it, and the full time forguch a 
step is come; let the law be called to set its} 
seal upon what has seemed good to the people. 
If the season be wisely chosen the remedy is i 
simple and all-efficacious, It reaches to the 
whole extent of the calamity ; to every possi- | 
ble shape it can assume. It spreads over the 





whole ground contemplated by the reformer— \_ 
and sets the community one step higher in the 1) 
moral scale—irrevocably fixed there, What- | 
ever view is taken of the subject your eommit- 
tee come invariably to this result: that legisla. 
tion will one day be necessary. Society ean- | 


not be purified; the growing virtue of each * 


, 
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tion without seeming to examine whether it be 
true.—Perhaps I expect too much from them, 
but if this habit be not corrected, I shall trem- 
ble for the result—for as they grow older they 
may become the victims of error and imposition. 
I wonder whether my fellow-laborers have met 
with the same difficulty,—if they have encoun- 
tered it and effected a change, by informing the 
meeting of it, they will much oblige a willing | 
Teacher. 





TEMPERANCE. 

Extract from a Report of a committee of the Phil- 
anthropic Society in Harvard University—On the 
present state of the Temperance Reformation, and 
on the right and expediency of Legislation relating 
to it. 

( Continued.) 
Your committee are aware of the various dif- 


rising generation will not be ssfe from being { rt 
blighted ; na word, Intemperance can never | 

be thoroughly eradicated from the soil till the | 
law gives shape and sanction to what Christian 
Benevolence has begun, 


(To be concluded.) 

















LICENSE LAWS—NO IX. 
To the Editor of the Boston Recorder : 
Dear Sir,—In my last, I mentioned that the | 
fact, that the license laws are immoral, @ often | 
referred to as a reason why they should be re- 
pealed. TI also admitted, that they a® immonrl, | 
and quoted the opinion of a number of distin- * 
guished jurists, statesmen and moralists to that | 
effect. But it does not from this, follow, that | 
there should be no legislation on the eubject. | 
Those laws againat which there are now such 








ficulties which a question of Expediency gener- 
ally involves. They feel tkeir inability to do 
justice to this part of their report in the few 





way ground. He desired not so much to please 
‘eich Me Sfoarded! not what te" expeatent— 
what is for the interest, or the policy of a na- 
tion—but what is right. In considering this 
subject, he treated of the consequences—the 
causes—and the remedies of war. Under the 
head of consequences, he painted in vivid col- 
ors the horrors of war in the destruction of pub- 
lic property—of private property—of morals— 
of virtue. The causes of war are two—nation- 
al glory—honor. The former of these causes 
he dwelt but little upon, as it is hardly consid- 
ered among nations, at this day, a justifiable 
one. Honoris the great point for which na- 
tions contend. And, strange to think, a stain 
upon the honor of a nation must be washed out 
by dyeing it in tenfold deeper colors by the 
blood of thousands! A point of honor is what 
the duellist fights for—but we all despise the 
duellist. We despise, we pity the man who 
will put in jeopardy not only his own life, but 
that of his fellow-man—those lives which 
God has given, and which he only has a 
right to take away. And if the duellist be 
successful, we look upon him as a murderer! 
Why should we not then apply the same rules 
to nations as to individuals? The only differ- 
ence between them is, that the one move in 
masses, and commit murder by thousands, while 
the other goes single-handed. 

The remarks upon the remedies of war were 
brief. The speaker thought that a Council of 
Nations might be formed—yet he considered it 
presumption in himself, or in any young man, to 
offer a system for so great, so universal an ob- 
ject.—Throughout the address, in all his argu- 
ments, which were many and powerful, Mr S. 
was guided by the precepts of the Prince of 
Peace. He considered no war justifiable—not 
even a defensive war. He called on the advo- 
cates of a defensive war to define what these 
words mean. He thought it an intangible idea. 
If any war be justifiale, certainly that for life and 
liberty—for freedom from the chains of slavery 
and oppression—is one. But would any one ad- 
vocate the right of the Southern slave to rise and 
slay his master? Certainly not. But this is the 
strongest case that can be put—and if defensive 
war be not justifiable here, how can it be advo- 
cated in any case? We wish most heartily to 
see such principles as the speaker advocated this 
evening, spread abroad—we wish to see igno- 
rance upon this great subject dissipated—and to 
see the people in all parts of our beloved country, 
yea, in all parts of the habitable globe, enligh- 
tened by such evangelical truths. For we be- 
lieve they are the truths of the Gospel of Him 
who came to proclaim ‘Peace on earth and 
good will to men.’ 

Mr S. displayed in his address great ability 
as a writer, and made many happy classical al- 
lusions. In his closing remarks, which were 
addressed to the Young Men’s Peace Society, 
he was particularly happy, and our wish is, that 
he may live to see the time, ¢ when,’ in his own 
language, ‘the noble bird of our banner shall 
fly over the sea and over the land, not grasping 
in his talons the thunderbolts of war, but bear- 
ing in his beak, through the clear upper sky, 
the olive branch of peace, proclaiming brotherly 
love and universal benevolence to all mankind!’ 





FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER., 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS PAPERS. 
NO. V« 

The course of instruction pursued by the 
class of which I am the Teacher is very simple, 
and I shall not occupy much time in describing 
it. I employ the Scriptures alone, regarding 


any manual of questions merely as an assistant | perit 


and reflections I 


to introduce those thoughts 


minutes taey shall occupy: and even with more 
time it would not be easy to discuss it fully. 
They only state their individual convictions and 
present some views accompanied with resolu- 
tions which will serve to bring the whole sub- 
ject before the attention of the society. The 
question of Expediency naturally divides itself 
into two parts. First whether it will ever be- 
come expedient to legislate on Temperance. 
Secondly, whether it is expedient to do so now. 
In the opinion of your committee it does ap- | 
pear that Legislation must finally be resorted to. ; 
We have adverted in a former part of our 
report to that unhappy class of our fellow-men | 
whom misfortune or even crime have sunk in { 
degradation: and where misery has worn its 
way into their very souls. In these waste 
places of desolation, Intemperance has found an 
asylum. The fathers in the impotency of their 
maddered reason have thought to bury their re- 
morse in the cup of intoxication; and the 
children, those little beings whose delicate and 
pliable natures might be formed after the 
fashion of whatsoever things are excellent and 
lovely—they are growing up in the midst of 
scenes at which the imagination reovits and 
the heart sickens—utterly unconscious of 
the moral contagion in the midst of which 
they dwell, and clasping to their bosoms 
in terrible simplicity the seeds of corruption. 
Ignorance, infidelity, crime are their inevitable 
doom, unless some kind hand is stretched out to 
save them. Humanity feels for them—the 
fathers and the children—christianity is deeply 
interested in them, though outcasts and suffer- 
ing, but neither the one nor the other can afford 
them much relief, till the Law renders the no- | 
blest service of saving them from themselves. — 
Social order pleads for them that in the bitter- 
ness of their deep degradation they may not be 
driven to despair, nor the moral purity and 
liberties of the next generation suffer from the 
remissness of these times. There are men in 
the community with no regard for Public Opin- 
ion, and without any self respect; and you 
must take away from thein the means of brutal- 
izing themselves before you can address any of 
those high principles in human nature—con- 
science, patriotism, individual dignity—which 
he leaves behind him who goes down to hold 
fellowship with the grossest passions, We 
must make them temperate by Law, and then 
they are capable of feeling the higher motives 
that can keep them temperate. Your commit- 
tee, therefore, are of opinion that the comple- 
tion of the Temperance Reform will require leg- 
islation on the subject. ! 
Again, there is another view of the question. 
In all cases of expediency, it is wise to look at 
the remote consequences of actions as well as 
to their immediate effects. Indeed, it will be 
found in many cases that the remote tenden- § 
cies are the legitimate and permanent results, 
while the others are accidental and transitory. 
In this spirit the Philanthropist inquires how the 
next generation will stand affected by the Tem- 
perance Reform. We see i the upper and 
middling classes of society a prevailing senti- 
ment in favor of the cause ; some ardently de- 
voted to it,—many more bowing to fashion and 
public opinion which favor it; and the few who 
dare indulge in gross Intemperance losing their 
respectability and rank and gradually settling 
down to the lowest places of society. And the . 
children too will grow up with all the advanta- 
ges of good example and unperv:rted tastes. 
On the other hand the strength of human pas- 
sions and the tendency to relapse must be con- 
sidered. In a country of such unbounded re- 
sources as our own—where individual pros- 
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insuperable objections, consist of two parts. 
By one part of these lews certain, men are li- | 
censed to do an immoral business; a business 
which destroys property, character, health, and , 
life; and in numerous ways greatly injures the 
community. In another part of these laws, all 
other men are forbidden todo this. It is against 
the first part of these laws, that by which cer- 
tain men are licensed to do mischief to the com- _ 
munity, and to do wrong, that all valid objec- | 
tions lie ; not against the other part, by which © 
other men are forbidden to this. That part, in 
principle, is as it should be. All that is want- 
ing, is, that the same correct principle of legis- 
lation, which is now, for the public protection, 
justly applied to a part, and that the great ma- 
jority of the community, by which they are for- 
bidden to carry on this hurtful and immoral * 
business, should also be applied to the minority, 
who by paying one dollar each, have hitherto 
been exempted from its operation; and have 
not only been permitted, but expressly licensed 
to carry on, unmolested, their odious, immoral, 
and destructive employment. In Louisiana, the 
keeping of Gambling Houses was an immoral 
employment; and was in various ways injurious 
to individuals, and to the publie. They there- 
fore, by law, prohibited the great majority of 
the people from engaging in it, and licensing a 
small minority to carry it on. This however, 
was found, (like our licensing @ few to carry on 
the traffic in ardent spirit,) to be not only im- 
moral, but injurious to the public. What did 
they do? Abandon all legisiation with regard 
to the subject, and say,‘ Public opinion will 
regulate the business?’ No. As well might 
they have said, that public opinion, without leg- 
islation, would regulate the business of high- 
way robbery orassassination. So they thought. 
They therefore abolished all licensing of that 
abomination. And they enlarged the probhibi- 
tory parts of the law, so as to make its penal 
sanctions apply not as before, to the majority 
only, but also to the minority ; to all. So have 
numerous other States done; not only with re- 
gard to the keeping of Gambling Houses, and 
other placcs of infamy, but also with regard to 
the selling of lottery tickets, and various other 
crimes. This, in principle, is correct. While 
the majority are forbidden to commit crimes, 
and to practise immoralities, which are mani- 
festly and greatly injurious to the community, 
a minority should not be licensed to do it. And 
the legislation which does license them is high- 
ly vicious ; and as men become enlightened and 
virtuous, and as they duly regard what is right 
and useful, it will be universally abandoned. 
This is what the people, through their’ legisla- 
tion, ought to do with regard to the traffic in ar- 
dent spirit, to be used as a drink, They ought 
to treat the minority, as the majority have here- 
tofore been treated ; that is, prohibit them from 
engaging in it, They ought to apply this pro- 
hibition, not as heretofore merely to: the many 
who, by the way, have had to pay most of the 
taxes and bear most of the burdens which that 
business. has occasioned,.but also to the few 
who have enjoyed the profits of it; to all. And 
they ought to enforce the prohibition by such a 
penalty as the public: good;.and they greatest 
good of the greatest number shall require. This 
ought to be done, not for the purpose of taking 
away the natural or moral rights- of any man; 
for no man ever had any moral right to prose- 
cute a business which injures. the community, 
but it ought to be done for the: purpose of | 
defending the community from the mischiefs 
which such an improper and. unrighteous’ busi- 
ness if prosecuted by any, would bring upon it. 

Suppose the legislature of Louisiana, instead 
of taking the course-whieh they did} of making 
the keeping of Gambling Houses a penal offence, 
and which appears to-be the proper course, had 
said, he ; Ce Fe" 
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is not demanded by the public good, but on the 
contrary, exerts a very pernicious influence on 
the property and morals of society, reducing 
many to pauperism, impelling Many to crimes, | 
and bringing upon many, premature death + for 
which reasons the business is, in all cases, high- 
ly immoral ; and whereas laws which license 
and regulate immorality, are themselves immoral, 





and ought not to exist ; therefore, Be it enacted, 
that all laws for lisensing the keeping of Gamb- 
ling Houses be, and the same are, hereby, re- 
pealed.’ And suppose also that the whole busi- 
ness of keeping such houses should be left, just 
where such an act would leave it. What 
would be the effect? ~All men whose views 
should agree with those expressed by the legis- 
lature, and all virtuous citizens, and all who 
should regard the welfare of the community, 
would, no doubt, abstain from prosecuting such 
an injurious and immoral business. But is it 
not likely, that there would be some, so desti- 
tute of all regard to the public good, and so lost 
to all sense of propriety, and se set upon doing 
mischief, that for the defence of the people of 
Louisiana from the mischiefs which such poi- 
sons would otherwise bring upon them, they 
would still need such legislation on the subject, 
as they now have? Soin Massachusetts, with 
regard to the traffic in ardent spirit, to be used 
as a drink. Virtuous citizens, and all persons 
of correct, moral or patriotic feelings, might, 
when suitably enlightened, he deterred from en- 
g®ging in the immoral and destructive business, 
by a regard to the public good, But is it not 
likely that there would be some, so destitute of 
all suitable regard for the good of others, that 
they would in opposition to such views and 
feelings as ought to govern them, still prosecute 
this vile and ruinous business? and that the 
community would need some penal statutes to 
defend itself from the evils which such aban- 
doned persons would otherwise bring upon it ? 
It is found that they do need such statutes with 
regard to many immoral practices, such as theft, 
robbery and murder; and nothing, so far as I 
know, has as yet transpired, to show that they 
would not need them, with regard to this. 
Truly yours, &c. J. Evwarps, 
Corr. Sec, Am. Temp. Society. 





From the [Concord, N. H.} Monitor. 
WHAT DO THEY MEAN? 

We chanced to look into a volume of ques- 
tions of the American Sunday School Union 
which is probably used in all Orthodox and 
Trinitarian Churches ia America, and were ut- 
terly confounded at the kind of arguments 
which were therein contained, and designed to 
have weight in young minds to convince them 
that Jesus Christ is the Infinite God. We in- 
voluntarily exclaimed—What do they mean? 
Do they suppose people never read the Bible 
for themselves—that they never use the reason 
and common sense God has given them ; or do 
they think it of no consequence whether people 
and especially children have a scriptural and 
rational faith or not! 

But let us quote their Book—and be it re- 
membered that these are Books published by 
The Committee of Publication of the American 
Sunday School Union, and intended as the 
name shows for all the children in America. 
After going through with a series of questions 
concerning the raising of the Ruler’s Daughter 
from the dead, this question is put: ‘ What 
evidence is there in this lesson that Christ is 
God?’ The child is expected to answer: Be- 
cause he raised the dead. Now we ask if the 
Managers of the American 8S. S. Union are so 
deplorably ignorant as not to know that the 
same, the very same kind of argument would 
prove that Moses and Elijah and Peter and 
Paul were each of them God ?—For they each 
raised the dead! We cannot suppose them 
ignorant. Is not then an argument known to 
be futile and powerless dropped in the mind of 
the child in the hope that he will be caught 
and deceived by it, into an unscriptural faith ? 
If not, we again ask—What do they mean? 
The same course is pursued in another case 
concerning one whose sins were forgiven, and 
the question is asked in the language of the un- 
believing Jews of old, Who can forgive sins ? 
The child is expected to answer—God. Then 
follows the question—What evidence is there 
in this passage that Christ is God? The child 
is expected to complete the syllogism and say 
—Because Jesus Christ forgave sins, therefore, 
he is God. Now do not the officers of this 
American Union know that Jesus gave to his 
disciples power to forgive sins—that he express- 
ly said to them ‘ whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted, and whosesoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained?’ Do they not know that 
they are teaching the child to reason falsely, 
and that the same argument would prove the 
Disciples to be each of them God ? 

Again when Christ had fed five thousand 
miraculonsly, (Mark vi. 30—44) the question 
follows : « What evidence have you in this les- 
son that Christ is God?’ The answer can 
only be found in the miracle which had been 
wrought. Now is it honest to teacha child 
that a miracle is proof that he who does it, is 
God? Would it not prove al] the prophets 
and Disciples who wrought miracles to be sev- 
erally God ? 

On what principle of Christianity are such 
shallow and deceptive arguments served up to 
mislead the whole youth of our broad land. 
When we see such abuse of associated and 
combined effort, we do not say to spread their 
opinions, for that all have a right conscientious- 
ly to do,—but to teach childhood to reason 
falsely and in a manner known to be inconclu- 
sive, we cannot forbear to ask yet once more 
— What do they mean ? 

After seeing that such was the character of 
their first book of Questions through which 
the child is to be led in the outset, we examin- 
ed several others, and could make out a volume 
of errors like the above. What must be the 
soundness, not to speak of the moral tendency 
of a system that must be supported, if support- 
ed at all, by such arguments ? 





From the Vermont Chronicle. 
THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 

Messrs Editors,—Will you allow me through 
the medium of your excellent paper, to say a 
few words on a subject which has of late press- 
ed itself on my mind with great force, and 
which appears to me to be one of great impor- 
tance to the spiritual welfare of our churches, 
I mean, the mistakes, or at least imperfect no- 
tions, which are gaining ground in the pulpit 
and of course in the church, with regard to 
what constitutes true religion in the soul, and 
the manner in which it should be manifested in 
the life. It seems to me that religion is made 
to consist too much in outward forms and ob- 
servances—and in what we commonly call re- 
ligious duties, in distinction from the daily rou- 
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spirit of love, joy, peace, long-suffering, and pa- 
tiencé, which flows /out ip every word and ac- 
tion, and makes it manifest to all around, that 
religion is something more than a thing of 
forms. 
I will illustrate what I mean by an instance, 
I not long since listened to a sermon from @ re- 
spected clergyman, on self-denial considered as 
a Christian duty. After explaining and en- 
forcing the importance of the duty, and its uni- 
versal obligation, by Scripture authority, and an 
appeal to the conscience, the preacher proceeded 
to inquire what are the ways in which it should 
be exercised. 1 cannot now recall the exact or- 
der of his discourse, but he proceeded to an- 
swer the question, under the following heads: 
—l. By a constant and habitual attendance 
on the worshipof the sanctuary. 2. By laying 
aside worldly business, and attending on the 
weekly meetings appointed by the church, 3. 
By conversing with unconverted friends and 
neighbors on the interests of their souls, 4. 
By making every effort to induce irreligious 
people and neglecters of the Sabbath to go to 
the house of God. 5. By giving of our sub- 
stance for the relief of the suffering and the 
spread of the gospel. Now that all these are 
highly important duties I shall be the last to 
question and some of them are no doubt self- 
denying duties ; but I have yet to learn that 
our attendance on the ordinances of the Sab- 
bath, is an act of self-denial. David certainly 
did not so regard it when he said ‘ How amia- 
ble are thy tabernacles; My soul longeth, yea 
fainteth for thy courts: a day in thy courts is 
better than a thousand.’ And with regard to 
weekly meetings, I should have said that the 
self-denial was in cheerfully relinquishing the 
privilege where circumstances rendered it ne- 
essary. 

But to return. Not one word was said of 
those daily acts and trials in which we are 
called upon to sacrifice our own ease, comfort, 
plans, wishes, interests, and indeed our own 
selves, for the good and happiness of others, and 
for the love we bear to Christ and his kingdom, 
and which appears to me to be by far the most 
repulsive and difficult form of self-denial, be- 
cause the struggle must be all in the heaat 
where none but God can witness it. In one 
case a thousand causes may operate to render 
the duty easy and even pleasant; such as the 
sympathy and co-operation of fellow Christians ; 
any temporary excitement in the community, or 
an active sanguine temperament in ourselves ; 
whereas the latter must always be heart work, 
and of course hard work ; is always opposed to 
our natural hearts, and of course always se)f- 
denial, 

Now what I would ask is this,—are not the 
above duties, which, however important, are 
still purely external, and can, of course, be as 
well performed by the hypocrite or self-deceiv- 
eras by the true believer, made too much the 
test of Christian character ? ° ° 


Note.—There is much justice we think in the above 
remarks, except at the close of the last paragraph 
but one, where it seems to us that the doctrine of 
selfishness is stated with too much strength and uni- 
versality. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 


Edited for the Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church inthe United States of A- 
merica. 


This is the first number of a periodical work 
intended to appear monthly, and to comprise 
from 16 to 32 pages. It gives undoubted man- 
ifestations that the Episcopal Church is deeply 
imbued with the Missionary Spirit. We had oc- 
casion to mention some facts awhile since rela- 
tive to its measures on this subject. Inthe Con- 
stitution of its Foreign and Domestic Missiona- 


ry Society, as amended in 1835, it is declared | 


by the second article, that‘ The Seciety shall 
be considered as comprehending all persons who 
are members of this Church ;’ a provision which 
we have no doubt is already felt in the increas- 
ing efficiency of the missionary operations of that 
Church. 

It appears to be the leading object of this 
publication to embody such official papers and 
parts of the correspondence of the missionaries 
employed by the board, as shall present a full 
view of the missionary operations of the Episcopal 
Church, and to ‘ furnish, as far as may be, a 
record of the missionary transactions of the 
Church of England.’ 

A letter from Rev. Mr Hill, missionary at 
Athens, gives a very interesting account of his 
labors among the Greeks. The people of that 
Church, though the Scriptures are retained in it, 
are represented to be ignorant of their contents, 
and subjected to human traditions. ‘ We are 
in the midst of a community,’ he says, ‘ who are 
in a deplorable state of moral and spiritual blind- 
ness, yet boasting of their privileges, and proud 
of their Christian name,—“ a name to live,” in- 
deed while they are spiritually « dead,” ’ 

Four years previous to the date of this letter, 
namely in July 1831, Mr. Ilill commenced a 
school in Athens with a few ignorant children 
of both sexes. It was the means he chose 
(and that wisely) to gain an influence which he 
might turn to the best account. After periods 
of discouragement, amidst prevailing hopes and 
general success, the following results of the ex- 
periment came to cheer the hearts and reward 
the labors of himself and his assistants, during 
the fourth year of their vocation. 

‘ During the past year, 750, of all ages and 
of both sexes have been received into our va- 
rious schools, 500 have been daily collected 
together, and the most perfect order and disci- 
pline have been maintained. The New Testa- 
ment in the vulgar tongue, has been thus car- 
ried into hundreds of families. The children 
love us. Their parents love us for their child- 
ren’s sake, They come to us for advice, for 
assistance, and, in time of trouble, for consola- 
tion. Daily do we hear them say, * You and 
the God of Heaven are the only friends we 
poor ignorant creatures have.” The mora) and 
intellectual improvement of the children, has 
brought _us to the notice of all classes of the 
community; and we may say, that scarcely a 


day passes, that we have not applications or pe- 
titions couched in the most moving language 


from different parts of Greece, to establish 


schools,—to send them Gospels, and other 
books'that will open their eyes. ‘We know 
that we»are blind, we know nothing,’ say they, 
‘ but we wish our children to be enlightened, 
When we had begun to observe the improve- 
ment that was manifest in those who came to 


paring native female teachers to carry on our 
work, and proposed to take under our own roof, 
some young, females for that purpose. The 
proposition met with the immediate attention of 
some private friends in the United States; and 
we began by taking two Athenian girls, and 
the two assistant teachers then engaged in our 
schools.’ 


Great hopes are justly entertained of the ben- 
efits that may result from the education of na- 
tive female teachers, as will be seen by the 
summary account we subjoin of what has alrea- 
dy been effected. 


‘ We present to you five hundred immortal be- 
ings, rescued from ignorance through the bounty 
of our beloved fellow Christians at home, and 
daily taught the divine precepts of the Gospel 
of Christ. We present to you our own family 
circle of 18 or 20 interesting young females, 
who have been confided to us (strangers as we 
are, and professing another creed, as they sup- 
pose we do,) by their parents and friends, and 
from every district through Greece—confided to 
us too, cheerfully, brought in their parents’ and 
grand parents’ hands, and with tears of grati- 
tude placed under our roof—the ties of nature 
for a time parted, the prejudice of superstition 
and ignorance vanquished, obstacles that seem- 
ed insurmountable, overcome, that their child- 
ren may receive our instruction. We present 
to you, beloved friends, these numerous objects 
of our care, as the most solid proofs of the per- 
fect and universal confidence that exists in 
every part of this country, in the purity of our 
motives, and the value of our labors, in the es- 
timation of the people themselves ; and we ask 
you, whether something has not been done by 
your Missionaries in Athens, to justify the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of this Mission.’ 

It is added in another place; ‘If the Lord 
spares our lives and allows us to labor in the 
cause a few years more, every district in the 
kingdom of Greece will be supplied with at 
least one, and, in some cases, with two 
educated, enlightened christian females, devo- 
ted to the instruction of their fellow-country- 
women.’ 

We extract a few sentences more with 
which the letter abruptly closes. 

‘ Realize, if you can, the immense advantages 
which have been obtained, at all events, in a 
country whose inhabitants are proverbially 
averse to strangers—proud of the Christian pro- 
fession,—looking upon all innovations with a 
jealous eye, and particularly tenacious of their 
religious creed; yet who have confided to us 
their children and grand children, to be inmates 
of our family, and departed to their long distant 
homes, rejoiced that we have accepted the un- 
controlled direction of them. These children 
too are most of them connected with the most 
influential Greeks in every station—Colleti, 


Miaulis, Lanaris, Colocotroni, with Bishops, 
Ministers of State, Military Chieftians, &c. &c, 


of all parties,—and the distinctions and dis- 
sensions which have so long divided Greece, 
cease under our roof, where they are taught 
every day out of that Holy Book such divine 
principles as these,—‘love your enemies,’— 
‘do unto others as you would that they: should 
do unto you,’ ‘love one another with. brother- 
ly love,’ &c. &c. 

An extract from a letter received by Bishop 
Onderdonk from Rev. Dr Robertson, 5th Oct. 
three months later than that of Mr Hill, con- 
tains also several interesting facts concerning 
the Mission to Greece ; particularly relating to 
the publication of works translated into modern 
Greek. 

Dr Robertson alluding to the directions giv- 
en to the missionaries of the Episcopal church, 
says, * we are instructed (I think most wisely) 
not to attempt proselyting in Greece.’ Ac- 
cordingly their great object is represented to be 
the promotion of the spread, the reading and 
study of the scriptures, and the exemplification 
of what they teach in their ownlives. ‘ Chang- 
es in the existing condition of their Church, as 
such, we meddle not with, but leave to the in- 
fluence of the truth acting upon individual 
members.’ 

So far as we are informed of the state of the 
Episcopal Mission to Greece it is conducted in 
the right manner and with the true spirit. It 
appears to be a favorite Mission with that 
church, to which it is still adding strength. 





SEAMAN’S AID SOCIETY. 

The third Annual Report of the Managers 
of this Society, in this city, written by Mrs 
Sarah J. Hale, and recently published, presents 
we think one of the most complete exemplifica- 
tions of guarded, systematic and economical 
charity, which has come within our knowledge. 
The Report claims for this society, rightfully no 
doubt, the praise of being the only one, ‘in the 
United States, conducted on similar principles.’ 
This, in connexion with the objects of the society, 
which give ita high gradation among beneyo- 
lent institutions, entitles it to a notice somewhat 
particular. 

It began (at the suggestion of Mrs Grigg) 
with a few ladies, who associated in order to 
co-operate with the Boston Port Society. After 
they had collected funds exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, instead of the improvident applica- 
tion of the money to the immediate relief of the 
objects of their charity, their philosophy took 
precedence of the first promptings and impul- 
ses of sympathy. They proceeded upon the 
true inductive system. They found, frem the 
results of various charities, that alms-giving, as 
it was practised by benevolent societies, afford- 
ed only temporary relief, that it tended, in 
fact, to increase pauperism and to injure the 
moral character of the poor, and thus, in turn, 
to deaden the sympathy of those whose duty it 
is to relieve the destitute. Nothing of this in- 
deed, was discovery; but the facts were 0 
important, The question immediately arose 
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whether some mode could not be, devised , to 
succor the needy, without produeing the evils 
we have mentioned, without aggravating thé 
evils intended té be cured. They found that 
many of the females in the families.of seamen 
were able to work, but remained idle from ac- 
customed dependance upon alms, and, while. 
destitute of self-respect, became envious of the 
more prosperous, and revengeful towards those 
who refused to pay a county to idleness, 

Having come at the evil, the difficulties of the 
case came to view, and they resolutely looked 
them in the face. -¢It was seen that the true 
way was to give employment, paying such a 
price for the labor, as would enable those who 
were industrious and faithful, to provide for their 
support.’ In _ conformity. with this principle 
nothing now remained to be done but to pro- 
duce a willing mind on the part of the poor 
females, and to find them occupation. 

Here we cannou forbear to copy from the Re- 
port the account of the practical application of 
the principles; it unites beautiful simplicity in 
its terms, with the unfolding of manly wisdom 
in the operations described. 


‘The Managers proceeded to make arrangements 
for opening a Clothing Store. The first appropria- 
tion was only three hundred dollars,—so fearful were 
we of risking much of the public funds, in what many 
then believed a visionary experiment. We decided 
to have our ready-made clothing consist chiefly of 
Seamen’s apparel, and to employ, as work-women, 
none but females belonging to the families of Seamen, 
if these should be found capable of doing the work. 

But the grand difficulty to be overcome, was to find 
a market for our goods. We hoped that the Sailors 
would be induced to purchase their garments at our 
store, when they had learned that these were made 
by the wives, widows, and daughters of Seamen; and 
that all the profits went into the families of Seamen, 
either in the form of wages for work, or donations to 
the aged, sick, and suffering. Still we knew that the 
landlords and slop-shops, would be formidable adver- 
saries to our little establishment. These league to- 
gether to gain the sailors’ money. The landlords 
recommend those who board with them to particular 
shops; and on all that the sailors purchase, the land- 
lord receives ten per cent. premium, from the shop- 
keeper. This man makes his profits by beating 
down the poor work-woman; and she, discouraged 
and careless how she performs work, for which she is 
scarcely half paid, cobbles the garments together any 
how ; and thus the sailors are cheated, by having to 
pay full price for garments which will hardly hold 
together till they get out of port. The cloth of 
which a jacket is made may be good, but if the seams 
are blown open by the first wind, what good will it 
do the poor sailor ? 

We intended to have our clothing well made, and 
offered at the usual prices. We would not attempt 
to undersell the slop-shops. It was no part of our 
plan to interfere with what is called the market price 
of goods. Our object was, to correct the evil of in- 
sufficient wages to poor females, because, if this 
could not be done, pauperism must go on increasing. 
The poor must have a living. If they cannot obtain 
this by their own earnings, they must solicit alms. 

The most delicate part of our duty was to fix the 
scale of prices for our work. We thought it a right- 
eous principle, that the person who labors steadily 
and faithfully, shall receive as wages, sufficient, at 
least, for his or her support. Accordingly, we as- 
sumed the sum of three dollars per week, - the rate 
of wages, which a healthy adult female, who is very 
industrious, and tolerably handy with her needle, 
ought to earn; we ascertained what such an one 
could perform, and graduated the prices we paid for 
needlework accordingly. We found that we could 


pay this rate, and still sell our garments at the same 
price as the slop-shops without lees. thevah ~< sere. 
on some garments, nearly double wages to our work- 


women.’ 

Now for the results, which fully justify the 
remarks with which we commenced the notice 
of this Report. 


‘ Our store was opened February 26th, 1834. The 
results of that year are embodied in our Report of last 
January. You probably recollect, ladies, that we 
had succeeded in substituting, in a good degree, 
wages for work, in lieu of donations in charity to our 

r. We had distributed among these, about six 
Looked and fifty dollars, and had only diminished 
the original sum entrusted us by the public, thirty- 
eight dollars. 

We began the second year of our experiment with 
increased confidence in our plan, and with the hope 
that the public would aid us to carry it on. Nor 
have we been disappointed. We asked for an addi- 
tion to our funds at dae thousand dollars, as we wish- 
ed to employ more work-women. From one gentle- 
man, Hon. Theodore Lyman, Sen. we have received 
one “thousand five hundred dollars!—This benefac- 
tion was most acceptable ; it has permitted us to give 
more work to the poor, during the last cold months, 
and keep a larger assortment of goods, hy which 
means our business has increased.” 

We have received during the year, from sub- 

scriptions, donations, &c. the sum of $1972, 47 
We had on hand, in goods, clothing, and 

work, to the amount of 1557, 40 
Making our capital, for the past year, $3529, 87 
During the year we have paid to our work- 

women, 

Given in Charity, 
Paid for Library and expenses of Store, &c. 


$748, 70 
270, 50 
379, 92 





Amounting, in the whole, to $1399, 12 


We have now on hand, in goods, garments 

at cost, and in cash, $3314, 23 
—being only about two hundred dollars less than the 
amount of the funds from the public; though we 
have distributed over one thousand dollars, in wages 
and charity, during the year, besides paying all the 
expenses of our establishment.’ 

This is not all. The society has gained the 
confidence of the poor, a fair price is paid them 
for their labor, enough to enable and induce 
them to perform it faithfully, and no more. The 
true sisters of charity who manage the affairs of 
the society, have reached and verified the impor- 
tant principle, that ‘to find employment for the 
poor, paying them a just price for the labor, is the 
only charity which will permanently improve their 
condition and benefit society,’ 

The society has expended something for the 
sick and destitute families of seamen, and some- 
thing for shipwrecked and disabled seamen. 
And as they have already done much and aim 
to do more to improve the females in the use of 
the needle, they are now procuring books for 
improving the minds and hearts of the children 
and youth. ‘ We have now over three hundred 
volumes,’ says the Report; ‘ and, could you see 
how eagerly, the poor little creatures flock 
thither, and how happy they look at the idea of 
having a new volume to read every week, sure 
we are, you would not think that the bedily 
wants of the poor are all that require to be re- 
lieved.’ 


These disinterested Jadies are desirous also 
‘to establish a Free School where the females 
of the families of seamen can be instructed in 


—_ 


* We hope that all who have influence with Sea- 
men, will recommend them to our store for clothing. 
In no way can the friends of our charity aid us more 
effectually. Will not the Merchants of Boston, who 
have such an interest in commerce, promote our u0- | 
dertaking? To have the condition and character of 
Seamen improved, is surely, to them, of much im- 
portance. 


the usual-studies pursued at the Common Schools 
and in needlework particularly,’ 4 
»To complete the plans they have in view an 
addition to their funds is needed; when it i8 
found what they have accomplished by the fru- 
gal use of the means they already possess, they 
will doubtless..receive..what is still wanted. 
‘ We haye now,’ they say, ‘® capital of $3,300 
We want it augmented to $5000.’ 

We have met with this Report by mere ac- 
cident ; and should the notice which it has been 
our pleasant duty to give it be the means of fur- 
thering the well directed efforts of the society, 
we shall regard it as a good Providence, that 
the Report has come into our hands. 


Report, we received a copy of an Address 
delivered before an association akin to the 
Senman’s Aid Society in its name, and in the 
charities it embraces. We accordingly intro- 
duce it here. 


re ee 


THE DUTY AND PRIVILEGE oF AN AcTIVE BeE- 
NEVoLENCE. Address, delivered before the 
Seamen’s Widow and Orphan Association, 
on Christmas Evening, 1835, in the Tabernacle 
Church, Salem, Mass. -By John Brazer.— 
Published by request. 


The substance of this Address we are told 
by the author was published in one of our journals 
some years ago,and in the course of its delivery 
he makes an apology for his discourse, as being 
more abstract in its character and more barren 
of illustration than the occasion might seem to 
demand. 


the occasion. 


connection. 


the weaker, and to limit the aggressions of the stron- 
ger. But there is something deeper, more intimate, 
more soul-felt than these, which gives strength and 
solidity to the social compact? And what is it? It 
is the inherent want in human bosoms of loving and 


and sisterly tenderness ;—it is the pure and thrice- 


society. 


implies and confers, could not subsist a day. 


the sympathy of the more favored portion of the 
community. 


Before you answer to the call, which, in affection- 
ate earnestness, we now urge upon your Benevo- 
lence,—think, for one moment, of your own warm 
and comfortable dwellings; think of your own tables 
never wanting the good gifts of providence; think of 


surround your own cheerful fire-side; and then turn 
your thoughts to the wretched poor. Think of the 
shelterless, think of those who are this moment, 
shivering in need of clothing and fire; think of those 
who are pinched with want at this inclement season 
of the year; think of those, whom the winter of life 
has found childless and homeless; think of the orphans, 
who like those you have heard of in our report, and 
who are only some of many, are exposed not only to 
the evils of suffering, but to that worst of all evils, 


days, is, by the pestilential breath of a foreign clime, 


the husband of her youth and her nearest earthly 
friend, and whoin consequence, with scanty or no 
means of subsistence, is, henceforth, left ‘under a 
conscious sense of helpless and desolation which are 
enough, of themselves, to break and crush the heart, 
left, I say—ean words even indicate her agony?—left 
to hear the ery of young children for food and shelter 
and clothing which she can no longer answer; think, 
I beseech you, of sufferers like these, and then do, 
as you shall wish you had done, when both you and 
they shall stand before the judgment seat of that 
common Lord and Master, who has made these 
very persons his representatives here on the earth, 
and who has told us that what we do for them, we 
do to him. 


Review or THE Remarks on Dr Cuanninea’s 
Stavery. By a Citizen of Massachusetts. 


When we received this pamphlet we felt 
little curiosity to look into it, regarding the 
subject as becoming rather stale and unprofi- 
table; and we do not now speak of this ‘Answer’ 
in order to revive the controversy between Dr 
Channing and his opponents, of either class, 


in the reading of it we were chained down by 
the author’s close and severe reasoning from 
which we can sec no way of escape. We have 
not the least clue to the person to whom the 
public owes this production,though we think we 


much excited,though we have no means to gratify 
it. 

We select a passage from the pamphlet which 
we think it will be useful to all readers to peruse 
and meditate upon. 


‘If it be true that there are certain universal 
truths, and certain universal laws of our kind, 
they are to be discovered, not by the bustling, 
but by the meditative. He is best fitted to 
discern, to understand, and to feel them, who 
having had intercourse with his fellows in some 
of the ordinary occupations of life, and having 
seen them under the influence of various govern. 
ments, institutions and climates, retires to reflect 
on what he has seen, mingling only enough with 
society, to keep his recollections and his sympa- 
thies fresh, and, through the medium of history, 
viewing men in masses, and observing the 
changes which time, place and circumstance 
work upon character. He carries always with 
him the subject of his examination, in his own 
breast. All the essentials of man’s nature are 
there to be found. Free from the trammels of 
petty particular cares, he takes generous and 
impartial views of the race. Instead of going 





Before we had closed our remarks upon this 


But it gives a very just and important 
view of the duty of Active Benevolence, as well 
of its satisfactions and pleasures, well suited to 


The considerations on mutual dependence, 
and the bond of our social condition imposed by 
mutual sympathy,is justand impressive. Wequote 
a short paragraph which perhaps loses some- 
thing of its force by being separated from its 


Laws and civil penalties are necessary, indeed, to 
define aud preserve the rights of equals, to protect 


being loved ;—it is the strong yearning of parental 
affection;—it is filial regard and honor; it it fraternal 


blessed bond of mutual love; it is the unspoken cove- 
nant of soul with soul; it it that inborn, deep-seated, 
indestructible, undecaying principle of Mutual Sym- 
pathy; in a word, itis that Code of the Heart, which 
was written by none other than the finger of God 
himself, which is the real, the ultimate bond of civil 
It is this that binds men together, and 
makes each members one of another, more strongly 
than expediency, or any outward necessity ; more 
strongly than eaths, compacts, covenants, and written 
constitutions; more strongly than any material barrier 
of mountain, desert, river, or rock bound shore; and 
without this blessed bond of human sympathy and 
love, the vast fabric of society, with all its manifold 
aspects and relations, and with all the blessings it 


we add « few sentences more directly bring- 
ing up the duty of aiding the poor at this in- 
clement season; and more directly appealing to 


the happy faces of children, kindred and friends that 


sin; think of the widow who, —- known better 
a 


or by the shipwreck, or by the storm, now bereft of 


whether of the agitators or the quietists. But 

















forth in the morning'to speculate in lands cloths 

or stocks, endeavoring to abticipate the shes ges 
which are to take place in the state of the market 

¥ or betaking himself to the halls of legislation to 
learn the art of detaching men from one party, 
to tie them to another, or bending his whole 
mind to convincing a jury, and himself if neces- 
sary, of the justice of a client’s cause, instead 
of going into the world and having to deal with 
single and partial forms of humanity,—he sits 
in his study, and looks widely over the face of 
society, past and present, and acquaints himself 
with its generalities, with its substance, with the 
constantly observed laws of its motions. He 
rises in contemplation; the horizon which formerly 
limited his vision widens; he.sees man in all his 
vast relations, of creature, brother, embryo 
angel ; and from his elevation he casts a ray of 
light upon our otherwise benighted path. Suck 
men are truly wise. These are the men who 
solve the riddle and unravel the mystery of 
human life, They are a people’s safest guides, 
National Prosperity is progress along a narrow 
and difficult road, and in our journey, we cannot 
trust, for safe conduct, fellow farers, who mingle 
in the crowd, and are carried along with it, but 
must look to those who stand aloof, in advance 
ot the multitude, and see their way. 

‘(And in fact, the quiet, retired, contemplativo 
minds are the most influential though the least 
ciedited of all. By changing society itself, 
they in the end change all which which society 
has established, They prepare the way for all 
the great movements. Bustling, practical men 
are their instruments. The deep tones which 
come from their retreats are the commands of 
genius. Their influence is the stronger, and 
the surer, for being not immediately sensible. 
They do not change laws, increase crops, nor 
regulate commerce, but addressing themselves 
to individual minds, they correct errors of judg- 
ment, and awaken new aspirations and new 
principles of action. Public Sentiment,—in 
contradiction to which, in a free country like our 
own, institutions cannot long stand, receives its 
tone from men, who are not felt in the world, 
except by the elcquence they utter and the truths 
they tell.) : 

‘There are then certain great principle, a 
knowledge which is essential to practical wisdom, 
which are with difficulty understood by him who 
is called emphatically a practical man, by one 
whose attention is absorbed by transient interests 
and limited operations. These principles,though 
universal, are not universally recognised. He 
therefore who proposes considerations founded 
upon them, often meets with unwelcome recep- 
tion, and is answered that what he propounds is 
very good theory, but norule for practice. The 
answer is absurd. Whatis theory? It is a 
system of laws deduced from observation of what 
has taken place. It is good, it is true only so 
far as it conforms with facts. Itis a rule for 
practice, or itis nothing. Whatever is proposed 
to your consideration, is either true, theoretically 
and practically, or false, theoretically and prac- 
tically. It is either good philosophy and good 
fact, or itis bad philosophy and bad fact, ‘Truth 
is one.’ It is the part then, not of a wise, but 
of a foolish person, to answer to a proposition, 
that it is good theory, but not practical. This 
is merely a way of escape from the recognition 
of truths,which you ought frankly to acknowledge 
or fairly to disprove. By admitting it to be good 
theory, you admit that it ought to be your rule 
of practice; and by refusing to make it so, you 
only exercise your right of acting asa fool, while 
you judge as a sage.’ 





THE CANADAS. 

Our newspapers so seldom furnish us with 
any details of what is doing or done in either of 
the Canadas, that we are almost in danger of 
forgetting that we have such neighbors. But in 
the Worcester Palladium of the 3d inst. we fir ' 
an editorial article containing some facts anc 
speculations of considerable interest, from which 
we take a few extracts. 


Our hitherto pacific neighbors of the Nortl 
begin to exhibit signs of uneasiness, revolu- 
tionary in its nature. Unless we mistake these 
indications they plainly show the working of » 
principle that will not rest till it has procure: 
such a modification of the government as shall 
adapt it to the genius and character of the soci- 
ety, which is daily assuming more and more of 
a democratic character. The Legislature of 
Upper Canada has under its consideration an 
Address to the British King, praying leave to 
make some arrangement with the United States 
by which they may make their imports in Brit- 
ish vessels, free of duty, through the port of 
New York. They seek this measure because 
as they say, they are repulsed in their endeav- 
ors to open a direct communication with the 
ocean, by the supineness and indifference of 
the majority of the people of the lower prov- 
ince to the prosperity, growth, and enterprise 
of the colonies. If we are rightly informed, 
the St. Lawrence Canal is in active progress 
towards completion, and will open navigation 
for vessels of‘considéfable burthen from the 
Lakes to the dividing line between the two 
provinces, where the important enterprise is 
frustrated by the anti-commercial spirit and 
policy of the leaders of the dominant parly.— 

Of the ability of Upper Canada to urge her 
claims and press home her grievances to the 
consideration of the mother country, some idea 
may be formed from the fct that her population 
in 1839 amounted to nearly 235,000, while in 
1814 it numbered Sut 95,000, 

From the state of affairs in Lower Canada, 
at the present moment, it is manifest that the 


have seen the hand of the unknown author in government of that province is a machine to- 
another place, concerning whom our curiosity is 


tally unfitted to the wants and feelings of all 
the intelligent and active portion of the com- 
munity. A spirit of disaffection, if not insub- 
ordination, has exhibited itself of late in a 
manner alarming to the continued permanency 
of the British supremacy over her North Amer- 
ican colonies. The young men of Montreal 
have united in forming a Volunteer Rifle Corps, 
over one thousand strong. ‘The Governor Gen- 
eral, Lord Gosford, has ordered its suppression 
as threatening danger to the repose of the gov- 
ernment. The Decree has been followed by 
an Address from the Montreal Constitutional 
Association to the Inhabitants of the six Prov- 
inees, recommending the assembling, at some 
central point, of a Congress of Deputies, to 
deliberate on the state of the country,—‘ on 
all matters affecting the common weal, and 
firmly to resist all attempts to invade the rights, 
or impair the interests of the United Provin- 
, 

The English portion of the people of Lower 
Canada complain of the existing laws as adapt- 
ed to the French, to a population belonging, 95 
it were, to a former age, and presenting ‘® not 
unfaithful picture of France in the 27th ce? 


tury.’ 
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The changes required by the British popula- | 


tion are; 


To relieve landed 


i feudal law. 
Cai intreduce Registry Offices and put an end to 


the iniquitous frauds that grow out of the present 


system. 8 
*To promote works of public improveinent. 


To encourage agriculture and protect commerce. 
To recognize an equality of rights among all 


classes. : 
To resist the domination of sect or party, and to es- 


tablish a general system of education divested of sec- 
tarian tests. 


There is a hostile feeling between the Brit- 
ish and French population; but, says the Editor 
of the Palladium— 


‘The embarrassments in which the Canadians 
find themselves, have their origin in causes 
which lie deeper than petty subdivisions of so- 
ciety on national characteristics of birth, lan- 
guage, and habits of thought and action. They 
all resolve themselves into the simple fact, that 
the government, under which they live, is en- 
tirely unsuited to the wants of a people, sur- 
rounded as they are by Republican States, 
whose institutions are based upon the captiva- 
ting supposition of a capacity in the people for 
self-government, The present form of govern- 
ment had its origin in 1791, during the Admin- 
istration of Mr Pitt. By Act of Parliament, 
Canada was divided into Upperand Lower, each 
of which Pitt designed should have a govern- 
ment framed on the mode] of the British Con- 
stitution.’ 

In the legislative bodies there are both French 
and English, doubtless for the most part with 


their respective attach ments and prejudices. 





estate from the servitudes and 


‘A Legislature composed of such discordant 
materials cannot be expected te act harmoni- 
ously together ; accordingly it is stated by com- 
petent authority that ‘in the course of the last 
nine sessions of the Colonial Parliament, the 
Upper House has thrown out one hundred and 
seventy-two Bills, sent up to them by the Rep- 
resentatives of the people, and so damaged for- 





ty-seven more in principle and detail, that the 
Commons could not without dishonor te them- 
eclves end abandoning the cause of the people, 
accept them? 

* > > - * 

A contest has been going on for along while 
Between the Assembly and ‘the Executive. Al- 
‘most every bill, at all favorable to liberty, that 
passes the Assembly, is destroyed by the Leg- 
islative Council. To such en extent kas this 
suicidal policy been carried by the Council that 
the Assenibly ‘has ‘been driven te ‘the adaption 
of the constitutional remedy of refusing te vote 
the supplies; and we ‘believe for the Jast three 
or four years no sppropriatione ‘have been made, 
vand the Government has been obliged to bor- 
row money from ‘the military chest’ HH any 
one will put himself ‘to sthe investigation, the 
will find the fact unquestionable, that the Cana- 
-dians have in reality more grievances to .com- 
plain of than the United States atthe moment 
tthey threw off their allegiance to Great Britain, 
apd asserred their ‘Independence.’ 





A TEACHER’S MEETING. 

‘T'o the Editor of.the Register and Observer. 

It was my good fortunete he present di:4} 
“Teacners’ Meetine & few evenings since df @ 
-character so peculiar and gratifying that it de- 
~serves to be mentioned and commended. It was 
an assemblage at a private dwelling of all the 
“teachers living and within the reach ef an invi- 
tation, who hed ‘belonged to the first established 
Unitarian Sunday School in this city, together | 
~with these whe were attached as teachers ‘o ' 
another Schoo! which was a brench ofthe former. 
‘The number-~assembled exceeded one hundred. 
Gt was an occasion of great.interest. It was a 
aningling of delightful reminiscences, of hallowed 
‘feelings and pure sentiments. 4t realised the 
ancient scene which gave rise to the expression 
“Behold how these Christians love one another.” 
At the close of the evening afterthe remarks of 
“a few, the former Superintendent, gave a short, 
“but appropriate and feeling eddrees, and the 
"meeting was closed by a prayer and the singing 
-of the following Hymn written for:the oecasion 
by a former teacher of the School. 

HYMN, 

Bung at the Meeting eof the past and present 


Teachers of the Hancock and Howard Sunday 
Schools, Feb. 15th, 1836. 


To thee, our Father, we would raise, 

For all thy mercies, grateful praise; 
Praise, for thy ell-preserving care, 

Praise, thet thou hear’st our humble prayer. 


—— 


© may a gleam of light divine 

Upon our darkling spirits shine, 
That we mey see and kaow thy will, 
And trust thy loving kindaess still 


‘Give us within our hearts to ‘feel 
A lively, censtent, grewing zeal, 
—Like that of Jesas, full of leve— 
To guide the yeuthfal soul abeve. 


#0 let us not from duty swerve:; 
¥rom every ill our souls preserve, 
Gnide, guard, assist us om the way 
To where thy presence makes it day. 


To that far brighter, better land, 

Those ransomed spirits of our band 
‘Have gone, and there we hope to meet 
“With them around thy mercy-seat. 


We express but the commen sentiment in 
saying that this mecting will give a new im- 
pulse tothe cause of Sunday School instruction 
in this city. Weachers willbe led by itto value 
their privileges mere and more deeply, and to 
engage with renewed zeal in their holy and 
glorious work not only forthe good it will confer 

) upon themselves, but also ferthe good they were 
made to realise they could do for othera, and to 
the cause of pure, spiritual and christian truth— 
the extension of God’s Kingdom in the earth. 
it was iu the highest and best sense a TEACHERS’ 


Meeting, and the example should be commended 
and foellewed. L. 





SOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
THE CHILD’s OFKERING- 
The records of all childhood will hardly fur- 


mnish an incident more full i 
‘than the folowing. . 


A litfle gifliat a Sabbath 


mitted te memory. -the hym 
“verse— 


Bchodl ‘had com- 
n Containing this 


‘When we devote eur youth to Gea. 
“Tis pleasing in his eyes; 
A rose, wher offered in the bud 
Is ne vain sacrifice.’ 
There was, doubtless, in-its ‘beautiful simplic- 
ity something congenial with the native purity 
of her young mind. To her, the verse was all 
meaning, and in her délight, she gave it the 
— literal interpretation, Going inte the gar- 
mea when the-schoel was dismissed, she gathered 
y ee and grass with which she constructed 
aint Sarge From her rose-bush she selected 
aur bud, placed it onthe altar and went full 








of happiness to Church. On her return she ran 





to the garden, and behold the rose-bud had burst 
forth into the full and perfect rose. ' She regard- 
ed it as the token that God had accepted her 
simple offering, and the joy of her confiding 
heart was full. 


This act, sweet child, 

To me doth volumes speak. ’T is true thy heart 
‘ Claims sympathy with flowers.’ Thou art thyself 
A bud,—ol promise rich and full, That bud 
Will God in kindness shield, in mercy spare 
From this world’s blast and blight, _ 
Oh lovely sight! 
Childhood | its altar! sacrifice of flowers ! 
Go, pure one, gather from the garden sweets 
Thy odorous gift. Upon thy altar lay 
Trustingly down the offering; meet from thee 
Such gift! nor doubt that God will own and bless 
The sacrifice in heaven. 

To thee is given 
Another altar still at which to bow. 
Go, pure one, gather from the garden sweets 
Ot thy own breast,—where countless seeds are sown, 
And many now to life have sprung, and some 
Are in the bud,—the precious gift of love 
In this its opening hour. 

Still seek thy bower, 
Dear child! bright clusters wait thy hand, prepared 
I know by Him, thy Father in the sky. 
Bring me thy flowers all beautiful. For thee 
An altar stands, that justly claims 
A tribute, rich and free. There mingle trust 
In full obedience bound. 

The altar I have found 
Is thy own Parents’ heart. Come, come, dear child, 
Bearing along with me the gift I asked. 
I ’ve seen thee offering in the garden shade 
A blooming rose to God. In nature’s temple stood 
Thy altar, childlike framed. Now let me see 
Thy other offering yet. 

And ne’er forget 
That that ‘is no vain sacrifice.” For thus 
‘To God’ wilt thou thyself ‘devote.’ The rose 
Must fade and die—nor rise again to life. 
While love, obedience, trust—the soul whence came 
That gift, in spirit land, must death survive, 


Still ripening in the sky. F. A. W. 
Cambridge. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Treasurer of the A. U. A. acknowledges 
the receipt of sixty dollars from the ladies of 
Rev. Mr. Peabody’s society in Springfield, to 
constitute him and Mrs Peabody life members 
of the Association. 

The Gen. Sec. has favored us with a list of 
the life members of the Association. The 
whole number is 247. Of these, 181 are lay- 
men, and 66 clergymen; who were, with few 
exceptions, made members by the ladies of their 
respective societies. 

The Secretary remarks that 24 life members 
have been added to the list within the last six 
months ; and that, as the religious wants of the 
country and the efforts of the Association to 
meet these wants became more known, its 
friends are multiplied, and a deeper interest is 
manifested in the success of its operations. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Corrected Proofs, by H. Ilastings Weld. 

Boston: Russell Shattuck & Co. 1836. 


This volume contains a collection of pieces in prose 
and verse (chiefly prose) ‘ selected from the contri- 
butions of the Author to different periodicals during 
the last five years—principally to the Boston Galaxy 
and Boston Pearl.’ It appears to comprise much en- 
tertaining matter in a lively style ; and the Author as 
occasion demands, shows himself well read in some 
departments of modern English literature and by no 
means a stranger to some of the ancient standard 
writers in our language. In some of the stories and 
essays there is a vein of humor, which, so far as we 
have seen, is inoffensive and of no ill tendency. 





Language: its connection with the present 
Condition and future Prospects of Man. Prov- 
idence: Marshall, Brown & Co. 1836, 


There are some things in this book which give us 
a very favorable opinien of the Author’s mind and 
heart, and which have so far attracted our attention, 
that we propose to read it with sufficient care to give 
our opinion of its merits at another time, 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 
FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


The Installation of Rev. George Whitney as Col- 
league Pastor with Rev. Thomas Gray D. D., over 
the Congregational Society on Jamaica Plain, took 
place on Wednesday February 10th. The Intro- 
ductory Prayer was offered by Rev. P. Whitney of 
Quincy. The charge was delivered by Rev. Dr. 
Pierce of Brookline. Sermon by Rev. William P. 
Lunt of Quincy ; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Dr. 
Gray; Right Hand of Fellowship by Rev. George 
Putnam, of Roxbury; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. 
L. Capen of South Boston. The singing was per- 
formed with remarkable taste. Two original hymns 
were furnished for the day; the one written by Dr. 
T. Gray, Jr. the other by Mr F. A. Whitney. A 
small choir of children, recently the pupils of Mr 
Kingsley were in the seats, who occasionally sang 
alone. Their sweet voices in perfect harmony 
joined only by the low tones of the ergan produced 
the most delightful effect, 


The services were highly appropriate and inter- 
esting. Of Mr Lunt’s sermon we are unwilling to 
speak, in the narrow limits within which we must 
confine ourselves. Seltlom have we listened to a 
performance so crowded with sound and patient 
thought. Its subject, * Spiritual Philsophy.’ Text 
1 Corinthians ii. 14. « But the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, lov they are fool- 
ishness unto him ; neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discovered.’ The object 
of the discourse was to illustrate the nature and aim 
of a Spiritual Philosophy. Mr Lunt first defended 
with great power and eloquence the position that 
Philosophy should enter into a system of true reli- 
gion, or be the theme of the pulpit, against the 
seeming objection drawn from St. Paul’s writings, and 
showed the distinction between the philosophy he 
would advocate, and that which St. Paul rebuked ; 
—the cavilling, sensual philosophy of Greece and 
Rome. The former is reasonable. We have a phil- 
osophy of matter and of intellect ;—the spiritual na- 
ture of man is as distinct as his physical, or intellec- 
tual, and has as strong claims to be laid open and 
taught on the sound principles of a perfect system. 
The developement of this spiritual philosophy lies ia 
the essence of Christianity, in the unfolding of man’s 
Spiritual nature ;—not a precept can be cited from 
Christ, but its germ is there. Every pure aspiration 
of the soul is consistent with its teachings. Under its 
objects, Mr L. spoke finely of its influence over 
man’s whole nature ; of its aim to elevate the soul; 
to strengthen reason; call forth poetry; sway the 


imagination, and afford aid and solace in trial and 
affliction. 

The following Original Hymns were sung on the 
occasion. 


BY MR. F. A. WHITNEY. 


Once more, Pure One, thy servant stands 
And waits that blessing on the hour, 
In earlier days, which holy hands 
Uplifted sought. Thy light, thy power 
On him bestow; 
All strength impart; 
Unwavering faith, unfaltering heart. 


We greet thee, Brother! thou dost share 
Henceforth a Father's duties here; 
Onward in peace ! our fervent prayer; 
While o’er thy path glad spirits near 
Their influence shed; 
In harmony 
Bind thee with us, bind us with thee. 


Parent of all! that Father bless: 
Oh guide his years and guard his strength; 
Spare long and late his usefulness, 
And call his spirit home at length 
From time well-spent, 
To join with thee 
The faithful in eternity. 


Spirit of Truth! upon thy shrine 
Our hearts their offering glad would lay; 
Our guide through life, thy light divine; 
That light, that voice our souls obey ! 
Speed, Lord, thy truth; 
Thy church increase; 
Thy People own when tongues shall cease. 


BY DR. THOMAS GRAY, JR. 
Lord, at thine altar stone, 
In humble trust and reverence low we bow; 
Thy presence and thy smile be with us now, 
O thou Almighty one. 
A people’s vows we bring, 
A people’s prayers and praises swell on high, 
Breathing from pure hearts warm and fervently — 
Accept the offering. 


Father, in prayer we come,— 
Come with the shepherd to thy people given 
This day, to teach the way to thee and heaven, 
O guide their pathway home. 
Come with the tried ane known, 
And proved of many a year, through joy, through 
woe,— 
Bless thou their mingled labors here below, 
With a celestial crown. 


Come with the young heart’s prayer; 
In its Spring freshness on thy shrine to lay, 
As flowers ere yet the dew is dried away, 
To Thee that heart we bear. 
While manhood’s deeper tones, 
With sweeter accents mingling as they rise, 
Send up a people’s voices to the skies— 
Bless now thy suppliant ones, 


And to yon bending sky, 
The glorious footstool of thy throne of light, 
Before whose splendor seraphs veil their sight, 
We bear our songs on high, 
Through the Redeemer’s love, 
Our mortal prayers with their’s we mingle now, 


In hushed and trembling silence while we bow 
Thin rite, O Bleas shove. — 


From a Sermon preached by Rev. Dr. Gray, on 
31 March 1805,—the Sabbath immediately succeed- 
ing the twelfth anniversary of his ordination, we 
have selected a Tew facts in relation to the first es- 
tablishment of the Society on Jamaica Plain. 


It is the third of the eight Christian Societies in 
Roxbury ;—the third Congregational. Until 1769 it 
was associated with the Spring-street Society ; the 
parish limits of the two extending about eighty rods 
below the spot new occupied by the Church. It 
had its origin in the piety of an amiable female, Mrs 
Susanna wife of Benjamin Pemberton Esq. Situated 
at a considerable distance from any house of public 
worship, the object of her delight, and wishing a 
more convenient accommodation in that respect, she 
indueed her husband to enter into the then arduous 
undertaking of forming a new parish, of erecting a 
church near her own dwelling and of settling a min- 
ister in whom she could at once enjoy a social friend 
and a religious guide. Once heartily engaged, he 
pursued this favorite object with his natural ardor; 
possessed of an ample fortune, he was willing to give 
freely of his substance to the Lord. He proposed to 
erect achurch at his own expense. The present 
house was raised accordingly, in September 1769. 
Whoever was disposed to contribute either in labor 
or money to a certain sum was entitled to the right 
of a proprietor in it. In this way, or by purchase 
soon after, twenty two different persons shortly be- 
came proprietors. The house was completed in 
about year. Rev. Mr Jackson of Brookline preached 
the first sermon and administered the first com- 
munion. 

Mr Pemberton, as is well known, bequeathed at 
his death a considerable part of his estate to the Town 
of Boston, for the poor. In 1798, seventeen pews 
were purchased of the Overseers of Boston by the 
parish at tweuty five dollars each. 

6 Dec. 1770, the Spring Street, or second church 
agreed to a separation ; and on 11thof same month a 
church was formally embodied on Jamaica Plain. 
A sermon was delivered on the occasion by Rev. 
John Bacon, then pastor of the old South Church in 
Boston. Several contributions were at that time 
made to the church fora fund, which with other ad- 
ditions since, amount to a considerable sum. 

A separation of the parish soon became as desira- 
ble as was the church separation. To this, the sec- 
ond society was opposed. However the erection of 
a new meeting house for them soon became neces- 
sary, and Mr Pemberton with his wonted generosity 
offered them between five und six hundred pounds 
towards the erection of their house, to which the 
third society added between one and two hundred 
more, provided they would favor the separation at 
the general court. The act of incorporation was 
presented in 1771; and in 1772 thirty five persons 
with their estates were incorporated into a distinct 
parish. 

Rev. William Gordon, D. D. trom Europe having 
preached to the Society for some time, received @ 
unanimous invitation to settle ; accepted on May 3d 
was installed on Monday 6th July 1772, and deliver- 
ed his own sermon on the occasion. 

In 1773 several families were set off from the first, 
or lower parish, with some opposition, and annexed 
te the Jamaica Plain Society. 

Dr. Gordon remained as Pastor till 17th March 
1786, when deeming it expedient to return to Europe 
he asked a dismission which was granted. 

Various causes prevented the settlement of anoth- 
er minister till 17th March 1793; when Dr. Gray, 
after preaching a few months was unanimously in- 
vited to settle and was ordained on that day, at the 
early age of twenty one. Rev. Joseph Eckley of the 
Old South Church in Boston preached. 

Very important alterations have been made upon 
the Church since its erection, and thorough repairs 
upon it have just been completed. 
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It were unjust to close our notice without adver- 
ting to the harmony and kind feeling which have 
ever characterised the Society. 


a united body. A lasting bond, a strong fellow feel- 
ing has connected every member with the whole and 
each with their religious Teacher. It is pleasant in 
these days of restlessness and unsatisfying change 
that the eye can here and there discover a congre- 
gation, who have chosen to walk quietly in the ways 
of their Fathers, so far as those ways seemed good. 
The new arrangement the Society has made, has 
heen made at the suggestion and wish of their much 
beloved pastor. In all their deliberation and pur- 
poses entire unanimity has prevailed. The feelings 
With which they weleome to the new scene of his 
labors and duties the Junior Pastor, is but the exten- 
sion of the feelings they have cherished and still 
cherish towards the Senior. Such a state of things 
argues well for their future prosperity. Were more 
wanting it is certainly found in the very delightful 
situation of Jamaica Plain. We know no place in 
the vicinity of Boston which surpasses it in natural 
beauty, Its proximity to the city, its lovely lake, 
its highly picturesque scenery, its many retreats for 
the lovers of retirement and of nature have already 
made it the resort of numbers; for the summer sea- 
son, especially. Asa friend to its very many at- 
tractions, we may be allowed the expression of our 
sincere wish, that the happy promises of the present 
may all be abundantly fulfilled.— Communicated, 
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CONGRESS. 


— - pal —— 





Monday, Feb. 8, The Senate and Representatives 
received a Message from the President announcing 
his acceptance of the mediation offered by the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain for the adjustment of the 
dispute between the United States and France. 
While this was doing much to allay anxiety, intelli- 
gence since received from France gives us reason to 
believe, that the President’s Message at the com- 
mencement of the present session of Congress, which 
had reached France, will be deemed satisfactory by 
the Government of that country, and will supersede 
a protractec negotiation through the government of 
England. 

In the House of Representatives, Mr Pinckney 
submitted a Resolution on the subject of petitions 
relating to slavery—permitting them to be received 
and referred to a committee, with instructions. The 
instructions concerning the District of Columbia are, 
that Congress ought not to interfere with slavery in 
that territory, because it would be a violation of the 
public faith, unwise, impolitic and dangerous to the 
Union. All the members from Massachusetts voted 
against this clause; but the whole Resolution was 
adopted by separate clauses. 


Tuesday, in the Senate, on motion of Mr Webster, 
the bill making appropriations, in part, for the ser- 
vice of the year 1836, was taken up, considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, and read a third time, and 
passed. 


In the House of Representatives, the considera- 
tion of the appropriation bill, so far as it related to 
navy yards was discussed without any action 
thereon, 


Wednesday, in the Senate, a message was receivea 
from the President enclosing a report from the Se- 


cretary of War, in reply to a resolution of the Se- 
“ wate calling for information on the subject of hoati- 
lities in Florida, 


In the House of Representatives, the bill making 
appropriations for the naval service was again taken 
up and discussed, till the hour of adjournment. 


Thursday, in the Senate, after the usual morning 
business, the day was spent in the discussion of the 


bill for the relief of the several corporate cities of the 
District of Columbia. 


In the House of Representatives, the Navy appro- 
priation bill was further discussed, but no question 
was taken. 


Friday, in the Senate, Mr Clay’s bill respecting 
the Public Lands was taken up and assigned for 
Wednesday the 17th. The day was mainly occu- 
pied in a debate upor. the motion of Mr Calhoun that 
an abolition memorial (previously offered) be not re- 
ceived; but no question was taken. Adjourned to 
Monday. 


In the House of Representatives, a Resolution 
previously offered by Mr Allan of Ky. to extend the 
benefits of the Revolutionary Pension system to the 
survivors of those who served in the wars between 
he Treaty of Peace of 1783 and the Treaty of Green- 
‘ille, in 1795, was taken up and agreed to. 











MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 











Thursday, Feb. 11, in the Senate several bills were 
reported for the incorporation of new banks, and for 
increasing the capital of some heretofore incor- 
porated. 

In the House of Representatives the bill to incor- 
porate the Essex County Natural History Society, 
passed to he enacted. 

Order of notice passed on the petition of William 
Vans. 

The House took up the bill concerning witnesses, 
Mr Emmons, of Hinsdale, moved the previous ques- 
tion, and the motion being sustained, the main ques- 
tion, on passing the bill to a third reading, was then 
taken by yeas and nays, and 189 members answering 
in the affirmative, and 357 in the negative, the bill 
was rejected. 

Friday 12. No business was finally acted upon 
in either branch. 

Saturday 13, in the Senate, Mr Webb, from the 
Special Committee, on an order of the 10th instant, 
directing them to inquire if any unauthorised alter- 
ation has been made in any report at this Board, as 
has been charged by the Boston Advocate, and if any, 
by whom such alteration was made. Reported,— 

That they have attended to that duty, and have 
made inquiry of the Chairmen, and in their absence 
of the members of the various Committees of this 
Board who have severally denied any knowledge of 
any unauthorized alteration of any paper by either 
of the Clerks of this Board. No proof of any act of 
official misconduct in the alteration of any paper, by 
either of the Clerks of the Senate, has been submit- 
ted by any individual to the Committee. They are, 
therefore, of opinion, that nothing has occurred 
which should impair the eonfidence of the Board in 
the official] integrity of the Clerks of the Senate,— 
and said Report was accepted. 

The President communicated a letter from the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, covering an ab- 
stract of the returns from the several Prisons, Gaols 
and Houses of Correction, made in obedience to the 
order of yesterday ; and said abstract was laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed. 

In the House of Representatives, the discussion of 
the bill to extend the jail limits filled most of the 
time of the session. 

~ Monday 15, in the Senate, the following bills 
passed to be engrossed. 


From its earliest foundation it has been peculiarly | 





A bill in addition to an act to continue in force an 
act to incorporaté the Merchants Insurance Compa- 
ny. , ‘ ' 

To incorporate the Van Deusenville Manufactu- 
ring Co. 


In the House of Representatives, the bill for ex- 
tending the juil limits to those debtors excluded from 
the extension (as the law now stands) was taken up 
and indefinitely postponed by a vote of 228 to 147. 
Tuesday 16, in the Senate. Waldo Flint was 
chosen President pro tempore ; Mr Mann, the Pre- 
sident, being absent, 


5 


In the House of Representatives, a petition was 
offered, signed, by John M. Moriarty and 269 others 
of Gloucester, praying that the offices of Sheriff, 
District Attorney and Attorney General may be 
filled by popular election. 

A resolve providing for the codification of the 
coimmon law, was read a second time. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN. 


London papers have been received to the 6th of 
Jan. and Paris to the 7th. 

England. There is no important political news 
from Great Britain. The President’s Message ar- 
rived in England some days previous to the last ac- 
counts and was spoken of in high terms both in Lon- 
don and Liverpool. In regard to its language con- 
cerning the French question, it is pronounced in the 
principal journals to be such as ought fully to satisfy 
the French Government. 

Franee. The Daily Advertiser and Patriot con- 
tains the following private intelligence and comments 
on the French journals, respecting our relations with 
France. 

The last advices from Paris leave very little doubt 
of the speedy adjustment of the French controversy. 
Independently of what appears in the Paris papers, 
and of the intimation in the address of the Chamber. 
of Peers, that the President’s message is of a charac- 
ter to have a favorable effect on the termination of 
the question, we have seen letters from Paris of the 
6th, (the latest actual information we presume which 
as been received, although morning papers of the 
date of the 7th are received,) which state that a de- 
cision in Council had been made, that the explana- 
tion contained in the President’s message was quite 
satisfactory. It was said aiso, that this had been 
officially communicated to the British Covernment, 
as rendering the mediation unnecessary, and that 
even should the special message be strong, as it was 
expected it would be, it would make no change in 
the decision. 
Galignani’s Messenger of the 6th, says it was ru- 
mored on ’Change, that the address committee would 
propose to the Chamber to declare itself satisfied with 
the explanation contained in the message, and that 
the Ministry would announce an intention of paying 
immediately the 25 millions, with the interest due, 
and of thanking England for her offer of mediation, 
thenceforth become useless, as there would no lon- 
ger be any thing in dispute. This is an undertaking 
to state what would be done, and therefore must be 
regarded as uncertain. The statement that the 
council had agreed to regard the explanation as sat- 
isfactory, is something more positive, and not given 
on the authority of a mere rumor. 

The Address of the Chamber of Peers to the King 
in answer to his speech, is a mere echo, except that, 
in relation to the United States it adds, to the desire 
expressed by the King that the differences may be 
brought to a close in a manner consistent with the 
ponor of both nations, the following sentence: ‘ An 
important document [the President’s Message] re 
cently published induces a hope that this desire will 
be speedily gratified.’ 

The paragraph was objected to in the debate by 
M. Dubouchage, on the ground that the government 
ought not to be satisfied with the explanations given 
in the President’s Message, but the paragraph was 
adopted without a division, and the whole address 
was adopted by a vote of 99 to8. The prineipal de- 
bate on the address related to the affairs of Poland 
and Spain. 








Spain. Constant desertions from the Carlists are 
adding strength to the Queen’s cause. No less than 
3,500 soldiers deserted in one week from Don Carlos 
‘in one fell swoop.’ 

It is said that Don Carlos has sent in proposals, of- 
fering to relinquish his claims to the Spanish crown, 
for a pension of £40,000 ($200,000), on which he 
would live, in retirement, in America. 





Mr Bokum’s Public Lecture on German Literature 
is deferred to Monday evening next at 7 o’clock. It 
will be delivered in the Swedenborgian Chapel, 
Phillips Place. 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, Mr Ezra Hackett, of Newton, to Miss 
Sophronia E. Robinson; Mr Caleb S. Stearns to Miss 
Georgiana Robinson. 

In Lowell, Mr Josiah F. Perry, of Boston, to Miss 
Sarah C. Hildreth, of North Chelmsford. 

In Paris, at the American Consulate, on the 7th 
Jan. by Rev. Mr Baird, Mr John Stoddard of Boston, 
to Miss Mary L. Mongin, of St. Luke’s Parish, 
Beaufort District, South Corolina; Dec. 24, H. Hollis 
Hunnewell, Esq. to Miss Isabella Pratt Welles, 
daaghter of Hon John Welles, of Boston. 











DEATHS. 








In this city, Hon. Wm. Spooner, M. D.; Theodore 
Parkman, 18, second son of Mr John Parkman, of 
Brighton. 

In Woburn, Joseph Lawrence, Esq. 81. 

In East Bridgewater, 25th ult. Lieut Simeon Gan- 
nett, S4. 

In Columbus, Ohiv, 28th ult, Hon Jarvis Pike, a 
native of Worcester Co. Mass. 71. 





WORKS IN PRESS. 
AMES MUNROE & Co. have in Press and _ will 
shortly publish the following. 
Sartor Resartus 1 vol. 12mo. 
Heine’s Letters 1 vol. 12mo. 
Translations from the German by H. Bokum. 
Peirces Spherical Trigonometry. 
Prometheus of Sophocles. f 20 


NEW BOOKS. 
LLTON’S Poetical Works 3d edition 8vo, 2 vols. 


Miss Gould’s Poems 2 vols. 12mo. 
Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles 2d Ed. im- 
proved 12mo. 

Channing on Slavery 3d Ed. 12mo. 
Review of Remarks on Slavery pamphlet— 


Language. 
Pholldull---Commaitery on Gospel of St. John. 
Memoirs of Mrs Ellis. 

Western Messenger, No. 7. 

The Carpenters Children, 

The Book of Shipwrecks. 

Gall’s Works, 6 vols. 

















Corrected Proofs. 
For sale by James Munroe & Co. Boston Book- 
store 184 Washington Street. f 20 





MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 
OMPRISING Logarithms of Numbers, Logarith - 
mic Sines, Tangents and Secants &c &c. 
This day published by JAMES MUNROE & Co. 
134 Washington st. {20 


ry bfobdts SERMONS, A further supply this 
day received by E. R, BROADERS, 147 Wash. 
ington st. z f20 


D™. AND HALLECK’S POEMS, For sale 
by E. R. BROADBRS, 147 Washington st, {20 


a 

















To incorporate the Water Power India Rubber Co. 
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NEW SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITOR 
des American Sunday School Union have 
A tablished a Depository for the sale of their put — 
lications at No, 22 Court st. where a very extensiy — 
assortment of Books, Cards, &c. designed for Sabbat 
Schools; Juvenile, Family and Parish Libraries; an 
for general pontlngs may be obtained. 
AMES K. WHIPPLE, Agent. ~ 

feb 13 Btis ‘ae. fi 






















































































HE LAUREL, a collection of Poems fron 

Halleck, Drake, Bryant, Percival, Willis, Brai) 
nard, Wetmore, Pinkney, Dana and other Americar _ 
writers.—Just published by Z. R. BROADERS © 
147 Washington st. £13 





ON THE FIRST OF MARCH 

her subscriber will open a general Circulafé 

Library in connection with the Bookselling 
Periodical Dclete, i 
The Library will be composed of the most popular 

works of the day, to which daily additions will b 
made of every thing new and interesting issued from 
the Press. 
A limited number of yearly, subscribers will be 
received at $4 per annum, entitling them to the use 
of two Books at a time with the privilege of exchan- 
ging them once a day. ; 
For this trifling sum access can be had to all the 
current Literature of the day. 

E. R. BROADERS, 
f13 147 Washington st. 
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ESSAY ON THE PROPHECIES. 


H. GREENE, at the Sunday School Book 
¢ Depository, 124 Washington st. has for sale, 
‘An Essay on the Prophecies relating to the Messiah. 
By Andrew P. Peabody.’ 

: — Also— ; 

A few copies left of ‘ Upham on the Prophetical): 
Argument.’ 3t £13 | 











PHRENOLOGICAL LIBRARY, iy 
ONTAINING the Works of Francois Joseph © 
Gall, M. D., in six volumes. Translated 

Winslow Lewis, Jr. M. D.—Just Published and a 
sale r be R. BROADERS, 147 Washington st. 
eb 13 





, 
it 
NEW STEREOTYPE EDITION OF | 
. CHANNING ON SLAVERY. 
HIS day published by JAMES MUNROE & Co) 
2d edition of Channing on Slavery, with addi-, 
tions. 134 Wastington st. 


[From the St Louis (Missouri) Observer.) 

It is all we could wish, it ts the very thing needed) 
in the present crisis. The fact that it meets with 
commendation from all quarters, is evidence that the 
public sentiment of that portion of the community 
opposed to slavery, has now found a position upon) 
which to rally. It is a position fortified by every 
conclusion of sound reason, by the dictates of natural 
justice, and above all by the Law of God. £13 | 





OLD SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK DEPOS- 
ITORY. 

Fo eine H. GREENE, 124 Washington st. has on 

hand, and is constantly receiving all the most 

interesting Books tor Sunday School Libraries, and 

would be happy to receive’ orders for the same. 

B. H. G. is proprietor atid publisher of the follow- 
ing works. : 

‘An offering of Sympathy,’ to the afflicted, especi- 
ally to parents bereaved of their children ; being a_ 
collection from manuscripts and letters not befere 
published; with an appendix of extracts from various 
authors. —Second edition with improvements. by 

*Allen’s Questions’ on select portions of the four 
Evangelists, part Ist. ts 

‘Allen’s Questions,’ 2d part, comprising the prin-” 
cipal Discourses and parables of our Lord, designed) 
for the higher classes in Sunday schools. 

‘Allen’s Questions,’ 3d part, on the Acts of the 
Apostles, designed for higher classes—Embellished 
with an excellent Map of St Paul’s Travels. | 

‘The Boston Sunday School Hymn Book,’ by Av 
Superintendent.—Approved by the Boston Sunday 
School Society—4th edition. 

Forms for the Devotional Exercises of Sunda 
Schools. Rv 2 Pssior, 

Social Services, for Families and Sunday Schools 
with a collection of Hymns for social and private 
use. By F. W. P. Greenwood. . 

feb 13 3t 


NORTHFIELD ACADEMY OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. 
The Public are respectfully informed that this In 
stitution will be open for the reception of Boarding) _ 
and Day scholars—the Spring Term to commence! - 
on Tuesday, the 8th day of March next under the 
direction of Mr Phineas Allen jr. as Principal, who 
has had several years experience in teaching, anc 
who has lately purchased this commodious establish- 
ment with the intention of making it a permanent 
school, and of devoting himself wholly to the moral 
and intellectual improvement of his pupils. He has | 
great satisfaction also in announcing to the Public 
that he has engaged Miss Caroline Gleason as an as-__ 
sistant teacher. i 
The year will be divided into. four terms, consist-| __ 
ing of eleven and one half weeks each; and com-| | 
mencing, generally, on the first Tuesdays of March, 
June, September, and December. i a 
As irregularity in the time ef admission prevents 
that classification which is absolutely neeessary for 
the success of any teacher,.it is desired thatevery | 
pupil should be present the first day of the quarter; | 
therefore, the ful! price for tuition will be changed . | 
for those who commence after the beginning of the ™ 
quarter. School books, §c. will be furnished by the 
Preceptor on reasonable terms: | 
Terms—$4 per quarter for-those in the English 
branches, $5 for Latin and Greek and $6 for French. 
Board $1.75 per week, yep fuel, washing and 
lights. Applications to be m to the Principal, 
one week at least before the commencement of the 
quarter. 
Northfield, Ms.. Jan. 1836: 
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TRUSSES. 

ie subscriber informs the public and individuals — 

afflicted with Hernia or Rupture, that he con- | 
tinues the manufacture and application of Trusses 
of every description, and that he has taken a shop 
at No. 3, Seollay’s Buitdings, (up stairs) and near | 
the N. E. Museum,—Opposite the estate formerly | ~ 
Gardner Greene’s. Having, for eighteen years past, 
been engaged in the manufacture and making use © 
of these instruments, and has applied several hundred 
to persons within two years, and has had am epportu- 
nity of seeing a great number of individuals afflicted | 
with the most distressing cases of Rupture at the © 
Hospital of the Charlestown Almshouse, of which his 
father has been the keeper for more than 22 years ; 
and he is now confident he can give every individual 
relief, who may be disposed to call on him. He has 
separate apartments for the aceommodation of different 
individuals calling at the same time, and has every 
facility for fitting these important articles.—A variety 
of Instruments for decrepid persons.—Ladies wishing 
for any of these Instruments, will be attended to by 
Mrs Foster, at any of their residences—or at her 
house. Trusses repaired at the shortest notice , 

The undersigned’s Trusses have been .ecommen- 
ded to the public one year since, by D; J.C, Warren, 
of Boston,and he fer to reier to Drs Walker, 
and Thompson, of Charlestow;,, 


J. FREDERIC FOSTER. 
d 26 








GREENWOOD’S HYMNS, 


i eros J. HENDEE, (successor to Carter, 
Hendee & Co) 131 Washin st. continues to 
ublish Greenwood’s Collection of Psalms and 
rons, for Christian Worship. The 16th edition of 
valuable collection contains} about sixty addi- 
tional Hymns. 

This collection of Psalme and Hymns is uni- 
versally a ed, by all persons who have examin- 
ed it, and has given great satisfaction where it has 
been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns 
in which the book has been used, viz.—King’s Chap- 
el, (Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood) : Hollis Street Soci» 
ety (Rev. J. Pierpont); Second Society (Rev. C, 
Robbins,) Boston.—East Camb: Cambridge 
Port, Roxbury, Milton, Brooktine, Brighton, Weston, 
Lowell, Lexington, Newbur » Scituate, Sand. 
wich, Sherburae, Uxb , Lancaster, 

> 


a be Maine,—Har tford, Conn.—Braitle- 

rough, Vt.—Newport, R. I.—Savannah, Geo. 

Buffalo an¢ Oswego W. Y:—Richmond Va,—and 

wee places in New Souths 
estern States, a wae 


les wishing to themselves with 
ela ws op tain 
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FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
TEMPTATION’S HOUR, 


A crimson spot is on the cheek, 
A frown contracts the open brow, 
Rough gestures passions rude bespeak, 
Ungentle tones are sounding now. 


Oh what has wrought this fearful change ? 
Where those sweet smiles that win the heart? 
Where is the loving, kind caress, 
Why sit, with aspect strange, apart? 


A little elf, named stubborn will, 
Together with a sister fay, 

Have crept within the bosom’s fold, 
And driven the angel, Peace, away. 


Nay—don’t complain—you soon will find 
How very wrong you both have been; 

Come—here ’s a charm for being kind,— 
Exchange a kiss—and come within. 


Stay—what is that sharp buzzing sound ?— 
Two wasps—let ’s watch a moment here; 
One settles on a fragrant peach, 
The other, envious, hovers near. 


And now, upon his neighbor’s prize 
The insect darts with rapid wing; 
Hush—see what furious passions rage! 
They part—return, and venon.ed stiny. 


But while they wage fraternal war, 
A troop of ants devour the fruit; 
Strength spent,—the insect duelists 
Pause, midway, in their hot pursuit. 


They gaze around—what see they now, 
Those rash, impassioned insect things ? 

A black’ning stone alone remains, 
Of the sweet fare which drew their stings. 


Children, a moral hence derive; 
Nor virtue, beauty, love disguise; 
Else like the wasps on yonder wall, 
You lose your temper, strength, and prize. 
X. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


“ WAKE IN WISDOM, REDEEMING THE 
TIME.”’—Book of Wisdom. 


We love in youth to note the hours 

By the opening buds, and closing flowers, 

But ’t were wiser far to trace our ways 

By the steady light of well-spent days; } 
And blest, oh blest to nurture the powers 
To bloom in heaven’s perennial bowers; 
Where no scorching suns, and no blighting dews, 
Smite sere their greenness, or sully their hues. 

X. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER, 





THE DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES 
FROM EGYPT. 


Thy bondage is o’er, the strong fetters are riven! 

In vain with the Lord has tyranny striven. 

Go forth to the desert, speed onward thy way, 

The bright cloud is around thee to guide thee by | 
day! | 

Fear not the darkness or perils of night, 

The Lord goes before thee with pillar of light! | 

Let the sands sweep around thee, freedom is thine! 

The birthright of man—thovu cunst feel, it is ‘mine !’ 

Thou hast left their proud idols of wood and of stone, | 

The splendors of Egypt, her altar and throne, 

Her temples of beauty, of glory and grace, 

To seek in the desert a home and a place. 

Waves open before thee a path for thy feet, 

Then rush back in power thy tyrant to meet, 

Proud king, thou must yield! look thy last at the 











sun! 
The waters close o’er thee—thy race is now run ! 
Lucie. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 
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In the following article, which is a» part of 
one contained in the New York Baptist Regis- 
ter. There may be something of coloring ; 
but with grains of allowance what we select 
may not be without its uses. 


FREDERIC STRAUSS, 
Author of ‘ Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem.’ 


Frederic Strauss was born in 1786, at Iser- | 


John, in the Westphalian or Rhenish province 
of Prussia, about 60 miles north-east of Cologne, 
where his father was preacher. He commenc- 


' ed his studies under his father’s care, and went 


from the gymnasium to the University of Halle, 
where he began the study of theology under 
Knapp, which he afterwards completed at the 
University of Hudelberg, On leaving the 


University, he was settled as a preacher inf 


Ronsdorf, a small village near Elberfeld. Hav- 
ing charge of but a small flock, he found time 
to lay a broader foundation for future useful- 
ness ; he entered into a laborious study of the 
Old Testament und of Jewish antiquities, the 
rich fruits of which afterwards appeared in 
‘Helon’s Pilgrimage to Jerusalem.’ In 1814, 
a proof of a just estimation of his great merit 
was given in his call to Elberfeld, the Goshen 
of Germany. 

There is a small stream, the Wipper, that 
falls from the east into the Rhine, near Cologne, 
and the valley through which it flows is called 
the.Wipperthral. The principal towns in it are 
Elberfeld, of 30,000 inhabitants, and Barmen of 
26,000. Amid all the darkness of infidelity 
that has, for the last half century, hung over 
Germany, this valley has been radiant with the 
light of evangelical religion. It was no small 
honor, in such days of trial as Germany has 
experienced, for these churches to remain firm, 
and to keep the colors flying to rally the faith- 
ful few. . Here Strauss acted a noble part, and 
these were perhaps his brightest and best days. 
In him the happy combination of piety, talent, 
and learning, proved a solid advantage to the 
cause of religion. As a pastor, he made the 
whole région feel his influence, while his fervid 
and touching eloquence made him the idol of 
his people. He well knew that his calling was 
not merely to satisfy the wants of his people, 
but that, in a crisis like the present, when the 
watchmen had proved traitors to their cause, on 
him, as one highly gifted of God, rested a pe- 
culiar responsibility in regard to the bewildered 
state of the church at large. He _ therefore 
sent forth, at successive periods, a work in three 
volumes, entitled «Tho Sounding of the Bell,’ 
(Glockentoene,) a oice of the faithful 
shepherd was hea allGermany. The work 
passed through seyen editions in his own coun- 
try, and, was translated in Helen ela Sweden. 
The increasing influence of Strauss in the 





any ordinary risk; but, if necessary, 
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ily, and in 1822 he was appointed one of the 
court preachers at Berlin, 

The new appointment of Strauss at the court 
of Berlin, will not appear strange to those who 
recollect that the reigning family is strongly in 
favor of evangelical religion. The crown 
prince is perhaps the most decided. He recent- 
ly gave great offence while visiting the Rhenish 
province, by calling such an uncompromising man 
as Krumacher to preach before him. We cannot 
join with those who unhesitatingly pronounce 
the king a Christian. He is, indeed, a zealous 
supporter of the church, but he is equally zeal- 
ous in supporting a corrupt theatre. It is hard- 
ly courtly to speak otherwise than tenderly of 
the vices of kings, or to do any thing less than 
to canonize him who sways the sceptre with the 
appearance of Christian virtue. But, to the 
epirit of a Puritan, the monarch who, at the age 
of 65, can find pleasure in constantly attending 
an opera as destitute of modest decorum as the 
dancers are of virtue, cannot be made to appear 
devout, It is a well known fact, that the spirit 
of liberty which troubles the states of Germany, 
emanates from France, and generally goes hand 
in hand with infidelity ; whereas the pious in 
Germany abhor the French school, both in poli- 
tics and religion, and cling with equal tenacity 
to the throne and to the altar. One might in- 
deed suspect (if suspicion were not opposed to 
that charity that thinketh no evil,) that the 
Prussian monarch, seeing the evangelical party 
almost to a man his firm supporters, could have 
a royal reason for being evangelical. 

But there is no reason why a family in which 
the Reformed religion had long been hereditary, 
could not be attached to the old orthodox faith 
as a venerable inheritance. So much is at least 
certain, that, in Prussia, orthodoxy is no slight 
recommendation to office. Tholuck was sent 
to Halle to make Knapp’s place good; Hahn 
was sent to Breslau (in 1833,) to check the 
growth of rationalism in that University; the 
place of Schleiermacher, a man of doubtful re- 
ligious character and sentiments, was supplied 
by the more decided Twesten ; and of the court 
preachers, Theremin, Strauss, Sack, and Ehren- 
berg, are evangelical, and only Bp. Neander 
(not the professor) is a rationalist. There is no 
room to doubt that aspirants for office find in 
this circumstance a powerful inducement for 
leaning towards orthodoxy. In the university 
of the capital, where the number of students is 
about 3,000, the popular tide is setting strongly 
in favor of what is called evangelical religion ; 
and the gay and brilliant court are affecting 
great sentimentality in regard to orthodox piety. 
One is reminded of what took place about the 
time of the Reformation, when a certain duke 
was accustomed to meet with his satellites in a 
trial of skill to see which could make the most 
edifying prayer. We would net intimate that 
all the apparent piety of Berlin is indebted to 
fashion for its origin, or springs from motives of 
interest; far from it. Rationalism has nearly 
run its race, and the public mind is eager to 
seize upon something else. Most of the great 
men in Germany, who are at present looked to 


, as guides in theology, are striking out new evan- 


gelical systems, which, seasoned pretty highly 
with philosophical speculations, range at large 
in the whole space between modern theology 
and the old Lutheran orthodoxy. Berlin has 
been favored with the better men of this de- 
scription; and that their labors have been bles- 
sed to the conversion of many is beyond ques- 
tion. Of these men, Neander, Theremin, and 
Strauss, deserve to be particularly mentioned — 
Neander as a lecturer in the University, the 
others as popular preachers. The recent ap- 
pointment of Twesten, who is generally regard- 
ed as the greatest living theologian of Germany, 
is considered an invaluable accession to the 
evangelical party of Berlin. 

In the present magic of orthodoxy at the me- 
tropolis, the wand of Strauss is the most power- 
ful to charm. In his sermons he displays a 
glittering, but, at the same time, overwhelming 
eloquence, and is heroic beyond others in hold- 
ing up to the giddy multitude the terrors of 
eternal punishment. When Bp. Neander de- 
scants elegantly, though coldly, upon the beau- 
ty of virtue, the cathedral is more than half 
empty ; but when it is known that Strauss is the 
preacher, the elegant world are all out, and the 
house is full to overflowing. It is generally 
believed, by the plainer sort of Christians, that 
this gifted man has lost some of his simplicity 
of character and manner as a preacher since his 
removal to Berlin. What is more natural ? 
Where princes and nobles constitute a consid- 
erable portion of the audience, where every eye 
is curious to see, and every one is on tiptoe to 
wave some little token of homage to the great 
personages that pass, it is not very strange if 
the preacher should be slightly infected with 
the contagion, and the plainness and pungency 
of his address be occasionally obscured by the 
incense offered to the great. In the case of 
Strauss, it would seem that two objects were 
constantly kept in view—to preach the truth, 
and to make it welcome to royal ears; and 
what wonder if the latter, which was originally 
contemplated only as a means, should grow in- 
toan end? The constant effort to give dis- 
courses the utmost degree of polish and ele- 
gance, superinduces a habit of feeling alien to 
the spirit of Christianity ; and it is to be feared 
that even the burning and shining light of 
Strauss is thus becoming dimmer. 

Such is the predominant character of religion, 
in this grand metropolis—more a matter of 
taste and (with the learned) of philosophy than 
of self-denial and humble devotion. In this 
sense of the term evangelical religion is gain- 
ing the ascendancy in Germany. But we must 
not allow ourselves to be deceived by names; 
tried by such tests as the orthodox in America 
are accustomed to employ, the faithful in Ger- 
many would be reduced to a remnant. B. 
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FIRE APPARATUS, 

We find in a late London paper the following 
description of the means provided by the London 
Fire Establishment for rescuing persons from 
houses on fire, when the ordinary means of 
escape are obstructed, 

First, each engine has two seyen-feet lengths 
a Scaling ladder, constructed upon the pattern 
. the English military sealing ladders, The 

vite lengths, when joined, which can be done in 
an instant, form a ladder of 13 feet 3 one foot of 


length being lost jn : F 

lengths of ladder Fated vhs aces 
are precisely on the ses perc 
arrival ofa second engine whediean a rms ye 
doubling of the length of ladder. hree bug se 
and there are generally from eight to mies 
at any fire of magnitude, would. afford a ladder 
of 40 feet length, which is amply sufficient for 


it might by 





‘unctions be lengthened almost indefi- 
sates Mat the time of the conflagration of the 
Houses of Parliament, the roof of different parts 
of the buildings was mounted from the ground 
by means of ladders thus formed. About two 
months back a few pattern lengths of these 
ladders, of improved strength and fitting, were 
made by order of the Committee of Insurance 
Directors, and, being approved of, orders have 
been since given for several sets of a similar 
make. 

The engines likewise carry a large and strong 
canvass sheet, made with hand-holes at the sides, 
so that when held extended, a person might 
jump into it from a lofty window, without any 
great hazard. 

The third means of assistance carried are 
two strong lines of two-inch rope, and a slighter 
one, each of great length. The end of one of 
these ropes being thrown into the window, 
which, by a small attached weight at the end, 
could be easily effected, would afford to the 
endangered person a mode of escape that the 
most timid might avail himself of. He would 
have nothing to do but to pass the rope once 
round a bed post, a strong hook, a bar of the 
grate, a leg of a large table, or round any large 
heavy article of furniture, or almost any fixture, 
and then fastening the end round his waist, and 
getting out of the window, the firemen, who 
would retain the other end of the rope, would 
gradually lower him tothe ground, There are | 
other obvious modes in which the ropes might 
be rendered available. 





TASTE FOR READING. 

If I were to pray for a taste which should 
stand by me under every variety of circumstan- 
ces, and be a source of happiness and cheerful- 
ness to me through life, and a shield against all 
its ills, however things might go amiss and the 
world frown on me, it would be a taste for 
reading. I speak of it, of course, only as a 
worldly advantage, and not in the slightest de- 
gree derogating from the higher office and sure 
and stronger panoply of religious principles— 
but as a taste, an instrument, and a mode of 





pleasurable gratification. Give a man this 
taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you ; 
can hardly fail of making him a happy man, un- ; 
less, indeed, you put into his hands a most per- ; 
verse selection of books. You place him in 
contact with the best society in every period of | 
history: with the wisest, the wittiest, with the | 
tenderest, the bravest, and the purest charac- 
ters who have adorned humanity. You make | 
him a denizen of all nations—a contemporary of |, 
all ages. The world has been created for him. } 
It is hardly possible but the character should 
take a higher and better tone from the loatenal 
habit of associating in thought with a class of 
thinkers, to say the least of it, above the aver- | 
age of humanity. It is morally impossible but | 
that the manners should take a tinge of good | 
breeding and civilization from having constant- | 
ly before our eyes the way in which the best? 
informed men have talked and conducted them- | 
selves in their intercourse with each other. | 
There is a gentle, but perfectly irresistible co- 
ercion in a habit of reading, well directed, over 
the whole tenor of a man’s character and con- 
duct, which is not the less effectual because it | 
is really the least thing he dreams of. It can- | 


not be better summed up than in the words of | 
a Latin poet,—*‘ Emollit mores, nec sinit esse / 


feros.’ It civilizes the conduct of men and | 
suffers them not to remain barbarous.— S 


Humphrey Davy. 


‘ 


' 





SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. 

The report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Representatives, on the bequest of 
James Smithson, for the establishment of an in- 
stitution at Washington, ‘for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men,’ prepared by 
Mr John Q. Adams, is an eloquent document. 
It recommends the acceptance of the bequest. | 
We quote one passage : 

‘ The father of the testator, upon forming his 
alliance with the heiress of the family of the 
Percys, assumed, by an act of the British Par- | 
liament, that name, and under it became Duke | 
of Northumberland. But, renowned as is the | 
name of Percy in the historical annals of Eng- ‘ 
land, resounding as it does from the summit of ' 
the Cheviot hills, to the ears of our children, in 
the ballad of Chevy Chase, with the classical 
commentary of Addison; freshened and reno- 
vated in our memory as it has recently been 
from the purest fountain of poetical inspiration, 
in the loftier strain of Alnwick Castle, tuned by 
a bard of our own native land; doubly immor- | 
talized as it is in the deathless dramas of Shak- 
speare : ‘ confident against the world in arms,’ 
as it may have been in ages Jong past, and may 
still be in the virtues of its present possessors 
by inheritance ; let the trust of James Smithson 
to the United States of Am ~ =a, be faithful. y 
executed by their Representau.es in Congress ; 
let the result accomplish his object, ‘the in- 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men,’ 
and a wreath of more unfading verdure shall 
entwine itself in the lapse of future ages around 
the name of Smithson, than the united hands of 
tradition, history and poetry, have braided 
around the name of Percy, through the long 
perspective in ages past of a thousand years.’ 








Greenwich Osservatory.—The Observa- 
tory was formerly a tower built by Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester, and repaired or rebuilt by 
Henry VIII, in 1526. It was sometimes the 
habitation of the younger branches of the Royal 
Family, sometimes the residence of a favourite 
mistress, sometimes a prison, and sometimes a 
place of defence. Mary of York, the fifth daugh- 
ter of Edward IV (betrothed to the King of 
Denmark) died at the Tower in Greenwich 
Park, in 1482. Henry VIII visited «a fayre 
ladye when he lived here,’ In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, it was called Mirefleur, In 1642, being 
then called Greenwich Castle, it was thought 
of so much consequence as a place of strength 
that immediate steps were ordered to be taken 
for securing it. After the Restoration, Charles 
IT, in 1675, pulled down the old tower, and 
founded on its site the present Royal Observatory. 
The King allowed 5001. in money, with bricks 
from Tilbury Fort,where there was a spare stock, 
and some wood, iron and lead, froma gate- 
house demolished in the Tower, and encouraged 


us further with a promise of affording what more 
should be required. 





GeooraPuican Discovertes.—At a late 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society in 
London, 

Capt. Maconochie read a narrative of a journey 
across the Andes and down the river Amazon, 
by Lieut, Gerard Smythe, in which he gave a 
minute description of the face of the country, and 
the manners, customs, and habits of the aborigi- 








nes of the country, He stated thet there were 
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upwards of twenty navigable rivers flowing into 
the Amazon, some of which are nearly two 
miles wide at their mouth, one tributary stream 
connecting it with the River La Plata. He 
crossed the immense plain, called La Pampa del 


‘Sacramentos, which he found intersected by 


many beautiful and navigable streams, and the 
banks of which were generally covered with 
forests of the most immense trees. The cli- 
mate approached more nearly to that of the 
Island of Madeira than any other he could name. 
The country abounded in animal and vegetable 
produce of the most luxuriant description. 
There were ten different tribes of natives, mate- 
rially varying in character from those described 
by previous writers, one of which was so fero- 
cious as to prevent him coming in contact with 
them, and these he also found to be cannibals. 
He procured from a missionary priest, whom he 
found to be a man of great intelligence, named 
Senor Andre Fernandez de Sasa, a detailed ac- 
count of the country, a translation of which was 
announced to be read at the next meeting. 





Simece Operation in Sureery.—The Edi- 
tor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
relates the following singular case of the re- 
union of the divided parts when completely sep- 
arated :— 

«Some time in August last, as Dr Warren of 
this city, was walking from his door a man step- 
ped up with the finger of another person, which 
he remarked had just been cut off. The Doctor 
examined it a moment, and asked where the in-. 
dividual was from which it had been amputated ? 
Leaving the finger with the Doctor, the man 
ran to find the owner, who seems to have been 
near by. Perceiving some remaining evidence 
of vitality, although so completely separated from 
the body, Dr Warren replaced it in very exeect 
contact with the stump, to which it soon united, 
and it has proved to be a pretty useful member 
ever since.” 





Raitroaps 1x Gerwany.—The first rail- 
road in Germany was opened with much cere- 
mony on the 7th at Nuremburg—it runs from 
the city to Furth. The monumental stone has 
the inscription of ‘Deutschlands erste eisen 
bahn mit damkfraft, 1825,’ which signifies ‘ Ger- 
many’s first iron rail road with steam power, 
1835.’ The journey was made in 15 minutes.-— 
In the Netherlands also they are busy with pro- 
jected rail roads, At Valenciennes on the 12th 
it was resolved that the direction of St Quentin 
should be preferred to that of Amiens, and that 
the Valenciennes line should not be considered 
as a branch, but as the principal line. Ina 
short time all Europe will be intersected with 
railroads, 





Francr.—By France (says a modern writer) 
I mean Paris ; for what the provinces may think 
is of no more importance than the opinion of a 
man’s legs. The men (he adds) whom I have 
met in the provinces reminded me always of 
mile stones, which bear legibly on their front 
the amount of their distance, be it less or more, 
from the capital. 


Onto Leetstatore.—The rapid growth of 
this State and the various sources whence its 


population are drawn, are well illustrated, by a 
statement presented in the Columbus State 


Journal, showing the places of nativity of mem- 
bers comprising the two Houses of her Legisla- 
ture the present year. It appears from this that 
the members were born as follows :—In Ohio, 
7; Pennsylvania, 30 ;—Virginia, 22; N. Eng- 
land, 17; Maryland, 8; N. York, 7; N. Jersey, 
4; Kentucky,3; Delaware, 2; North Carolina, 
1; Ireland, 5; England,1; Germany, 1. Total 
108—7 were born in the State, and 101 without 
its limits. 





A Snort Lecture on Heaps.—In one of 
the lunatic asylums of France, there is a mani- 
ac who is laboring under an interesting delu- 
sion. His serious impression is, that he was 
beheaded during the revolution, and that anoth. 
er person’s head has been substituted for his 
own! Hypochondriacs have ere now fancied 
themselves hand-organs, articles of household 
furniture, or steam-engines—to say nothing of 
beasts, bird, and reptiles. Some have imagined 
themselves to be frogs embedded in stone ; oth- 
ers, that they were sheets of glass and would 
break to pieces (being cracked) if they attempt- 
edto move. These are extreme cases ; but that 
of the guillotined maniac applies, with some small 
variation, toa far larger class of persons than 
may be supposed. To meet a man, on the out- 
side of a lunatic asylum, who believes that he 
has another person’s head on his shoulders, is 
anything but uncommon. How many of our 
ode-writers have believed that they were sever- 
ally possessed of the head of Pindar? Where 
is the orator who hesitates to point to his own 
individual caput as the head of Demosthenes ? 
Scott’s head is on a dozen pair of shoulders at 
least ; and there is more than one writer living 
who can boast of the identical head of Milton. 
We are daily introduced to illustrious members 
of the family of the Wrongheads, who have 
never yet been inside a Junatic-asylum. 





War.—My first wish is to see this plague to 
mankind banished from the earth, and the sons 
and daughters of this world employed in more 
pleasing and innocent amusements, than in pre- 
paring implements and exercising them for the 
destruction of mankind. — George Washington. 








SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Jane MUNROE & CO. are publishers of The 
American Primary Spelling Book,—by 8, T, 
Worcester—third edition. 

Sequel to the Primary Spelling Book, by 8, T. 
Worcester 2d edition, published at half the price of 
the first edition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 

_ This book differs from the common Spelling-book, 
in which there is a jumble of words of all kinds 
collected together without any sort of classification, 
except what regards the number of syllables in their 
successive columns. The words are here classed 
according to grammatical principles, with syllabic 
divisions, and a notation of vowels and accents, suffi 
cient for a correct pronunciation. Foreign words 
which we have adopted, and technical words, are not 
intermixed with those in common use, but follow 
them, in the latter part of the book. All the words 
are accompanied by simple definitions. Mr Worces- 
ter’s plan, thus differing from those bagks intended 
for a similar purpose, which we have met with, 
makes the ‘Sequel’ a useful addition to the list of 
school-books.—.dmerican Monthly Review, Cam. 
bridge. 

I consider the ‘Sequel to the Spelling-book’ ex- 
tremely well calculated to oceupy in our schools the 
place assigned it, and that it will be considered a 
valuable addition to the list of school-books cannot be. 
doubted. The classification of judicious selection of 
technical and scientific terms, together with words 
and phrases from foreign languages almost naturalized 
cannot but facilitate the improvement of the young 
mind, and afford also valuable aid to teachers, 

B. Anzorr, L. L. D.,- 
Prin. of Phillips Academy, Ex., N. H. 


Psa 2 a 
ie BLICATION of the London, Edinburgh, 
Foreign and Westminster Quarterly Reviews. 

The subscriber is engaged in publishing the Ameri- 
can Edition of these celebrated periodicals. They 
are issued as soon after they are received from Europe 
as it is possible to re-print them. The style and 
manner of execution may be learned from the follow- 
ing notices, 

* It is a matter of surprise how these works can be 
printed in so elegant a style, and on such fair paper, 
at so reasonable a price. This is no catchpenny 
concern. It places in our hands, for a moderate 
compensation, the four best Reviews in the world,full 
of valuable information and rich learning.— Evening 
Gazette, Bostou. 
> ‘Mr Foster has avoided the great error of those who 
have attempted to cheapen editions of English pub- 
lications. The type of this edition is large and clear, 
and the paper is good, so what is saved in subscrip- 
tion money is not lost in eye sight.’— Richmond 


yor red 
‘The typographical execution of the work is ex- 
cellent, and offers a mass of profound speculation,and 
agreeable and instructive reading, atan uncommonly 
low price.— Charleston Courier. 
‘In point of typography and getting up Mr Foster’s 
edition is not one whit inferior to the English, and 
in price they are greatly below them. Thus the 
four Reviews cost annually to the British reader, 4l 
16s sterling, while we more fortunate residents on 
this side of the great Pond, can procure. them for 2! 
10s Halifax Currency.’— Montreal Gaz. 
Terms—For one of them, $3 per annum, for two 
$5, for three $7, for all of them $8 per annum. 
E. R. BROADERS, 


jan 23 147 Washington st. 





MOUNT VERNON READER, 


jn published by JOHN ALLEN & Co. Corner 
of Washington and School Streets, Boston, and 
for sale by the booksellers generally. 


From the Hon, W. B. Calhoun to the Rev. Jacob 
Abbott. 
SPRINGFIELD, June 13, 1835. 

Dear Si1n—I have been very much gratified by 
an examination of the Mount Vernon Reader, which 
you have been so kind as to send me. The leading 
object of it is of the highest importance ; for I have 
long thought that the heart has been most strangely 
overlooked in the business of Education. Aside from 
its moral influence, another valuable purpose is an- 
swered. The lessons are distinguished by plain, 
simple, English language, adapted to the capacity 
of those for whose use the book is intended. 

This requisite, it seems to me, has been greatly 
disregarded in most of the reading books—more par- 
ticularly, I think, in those for the highest classes. 
I know of no reason why such books should be stud- 
ded over with the most brilliant and striking passages 
in the language. It is arare thing to find in them 
specimens of such writings as Addiscn’s; yet all 
must agree that the pure and the simple is the Eng- 
lish which boys ought to be taught. I look forward 
to your third book for an exemplification of the true 
principle, as I deem it, in reading lessons. Your 
book needs no extraneous recommendations ; it must 
readily find its way into all schools where sound 
principles are cherished. God speed you in your 
enlightened enterprize. 

With great respect, your obedient and obliged, 
W. B. Catuoun. 


Among all the publications of the Messrs. Abbott, 
we have examined none that seemed better adapted 
to fulfil the design of the authors, than the Mount 
Vernon Reader, lately published by Messrs. John 
Allen & Co. Itisintended as one of a series of 
reading books for schools ; not to furnish interesting 
narrative, or correct grammar, or beautiful language 
alone, but to diffuse such sentiments as shall have a 
direct and salutary bearing upon the hearts of the 
young. The chapters are short, and each delineates 
some new feature of the human character; some 
trait worthy of praise and imitation, or some devel- 
opment of the bad passions, whose power and influ- 
ence must be entirely subdued. We seldom are in- 
terested in a mere reading book further than to glance 
at its chapter of contents; but in this instance, we 
confess, we have been beguiled into the perusal of 
many of its well drawn sketches, which must cer- 
tainly win the favor of parents and instructors, as 
well as of pupils.—.dm. Traveller. n 28 





SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
To Instructors of the Primary and High Schools. 


HE Author of American Popular Lessons offers 

to instructors a series of reading books, designed 
for the use of schools. These books are intended not 
merely to teach reading for reading’s sake, but to 
suggest an intelligent method of instruction in pre- 
ference toone merely mechanical. They attempt to 
communicate something of the knowledge of nature, 
toinstill the principles of a right conduct from the 
earliest age, to furnish elements of true history, and 
to form a just literary taste. The books are, 

1. Primary Lessons, or First Book; designed to 
teach the first elements of reading and orthography 
in a natural and rational method. 

. Introduction to Popular Lessons. 
- American Popular Lessons. 

- Sequel to Popular Lessons. 

. Primary Dictionary. 

. Tales from American History. 

* Poetry for Schools. 

. Grecian History. 

. English History. 

The Introduction to Popular Lessons, is especially 
intended for the younger classes of learners. Its 
lessons are exceedingly plain, and systematically 
designed to please and inform children. It is illus- 
trated hy numerous cuts. This book is approved by 
the Public School Society of New York, and is used 
in their Schools, 

American Popular Lessons is consecutive with 
the Introduction, and carries forward the learnerto a 
further knowledge of the elements of morality, the 
manners of men, and the habits of animals. Ameri- 
can Popular Lessons has been extensively used for 
many years, in town and country. 

Primary Dictionary, contains four thousand words 
in common use. It is intended to teach to think as 
well as to spell, and has been proved to be as useful 
as any in the collection. 

Sequal to Popular Lessons, is a first book of histo- 
ry. It regards history as a great lesson of morality, 
and constantly suggests the distinction between right 
and wrong. 

Tales from American History, form Nos. 9,10. 11, 
of Harpers Boy’s and Girl’s Library: the several 
volumes form an entire series, and may be used se- 
parately and singly, or in succession. No. 9 em- 
braces the important history of Maritime Discovery, 
and thé Life of Columbus. This work is strongly 
recommended by the best judges of elementary 
books. 

Poetry for Schools, is a series of Lessons on Poetry 
and Prose, fit for reading and declamation, and also 
comprising a brief system of rhetoric, and examples 
of English literature, from the age of Elizabeth to 
the American Poets. 

Grecian History, is the history of Greece, from a 
remote antiquity to the present time, and includes 
notices of the arts, laws and institutions of the Greeks, 
together with the Geography of Greece ; it is illus- 
trated by Maps and Engravings. 

English History, resembles the Grecian in its ar- 
rangement and execution, and attempts, in perspic- 
uous details, to show the benefits of civilization and 
public virtue. 

These Books invite the examination of teachers. 
They have been approved by the best scholars in the 
country. Without increasing its labor or expense 
they greatly extend the common plan of education. 
They are printed in the most convenient forms, and 
are cheap, and of a durable fabric. The writer has 
in view other works of the same character, which 
will carry on the object of the books above men- 
tioned. 


James Munroe and Co. 134 Washington Street, 
are agents for the sale of these books. s 26 


SCBAID AS wh 





LEMAIRE’S LATIN CLASSICS. 


I iber bas received, on consignment, 
gree ocaseso- ne He set of this beautiful and valu- 
able edition of the Latin Classics, which he can sell 
for Two Hundred and Fifty Dollars; being much 
less than the subscription price in Paris. Itis in 142 
volumes large octavo, vellum paper, with Commen- 
taries, ancient and modern, complete Indexes, Por- 
traits, Maps, and descriptive Drawings, 

The Authors embraced in this collection are, Ca- 
tulle, Cesar, Ciceron, Claudien, Cornelius Nepos, 
Florus, Horace, Justin, Juvenal, Lucain, Martial 
Ovid, Perse, Phidre, Plaute, Pline l’Ancien, Pline 
le Jeune, Properce, Quinte Curce, Quintilian, Sal- 
luste, Seneque, Silius Italicus, Stace, Suctane, Ta- 
cite, Terence, Tibulle, Tite Live, Valere Maxime, 
———e eed elleius Paterculus, Virgile, et 

\ Ss, 


a6 S$, BURDETT, 18 Court street. . 





Co. Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington st. 

















_ ANOTHER CHEar rast o- BooKs. 


OCKE AND MILTON on 

L Horne’s Manual to the Ames oi Car 
and Genius of Dr Johnson,40 cts—Bartrum’s Psalms 
37 1-2—Memoir of Jane Taylor, 37 1-2--Morrisow'a 
Counsels to young men, 42—Thomson on Infidelity 
87.1-2—Pal y's Sermon: on Intemperance, 20— 
Travels of an Irish Gentleman in seareh of Religion 
62—Memoirs of John Elder Peak, 37 1-2—Essay in- 
Weductery to Edwards on the Will, 50—Wilk’s Chris- 
Joh, Ractys, 56—Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, by 
meh <ameren, London ed, 62 1-2—Natural Histor 
YF sheen a] Mass. Bay, 62 1-2—Memoir of Hannah 
Wore 4 : Mant’s happiness of the Blessed, 42— 
bbe as nfant Baptism, 50—Blunt’s Veracity ot 

Pi Wns Hints on Education, 37 1-2— Moore 
on ial Worship, 50—Pestalozzi’s Letters on Infant 
Education, 25 cts—Extracts from John E. Abbott’s 
Sermon, 25—Reply to Dr Beecher on Infant Damna- 
tion, 37 1-2—Reason’s for the Unitarian Belief 33— 
Remarks on the Unitarian Belief, 31—The sources 
of Health and Disease in Cominunities, 37 1-2— 
Viller’s Essay on the Reformation, 56—Robinson’s 
Discourses, 62 1-2—Worsley’s History ot the Chris- 
tian Church,75—Beard’s Family Prayer Book,62 1-2. 

For sale by E. R. BROADERS,147 Washington 
street. jan 16 


TRACTS OF THE A. U. As 
A iy 3 published by LEONARD C. BOWLES, 147 
Washington st. Sober Thoughts.on the State of 
the Times, addressed to the Unitarian Community. 


Being No. 99, 1st series of the Traets of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. yié 





— 





THE BOSTON aLMANAC, 
OR the Bissextile Year 1886 : the cleulations by 
the Editor of the American Almanac. 
Just recieved and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
& Co. Boston Bookstore. 134 Washington st, 
jlé 
VALUABLE AND RARE BOOKS. 
UST received and for sale at the Christian Reg. 
ister office 147 Washington street—the follow ing 
valuable books. 
Camden’s Brittania 2 vols folio, published in In- 
don in 1733, in English. 
Wood’s Athenae Oxoniensis, 2 vols folio, Lomlon 





1721. 

Hill’s British Herbal, folio with 75 copperplate en- 
gravings, having, on an average about 20 different 
plants on each plate, London 1756. 

Walker’s sufferings of the clergy during the grand 
rebellion, folio London 1714. 

Latin Vulgate Bible, printed in 1529. 





JEFFERSON’S MANUAL 
O* Parliameutary Practice, composed for the use 
of the Senate and Representatives. For. sale 
by James Munroe & Co. Boston Bookstore, 134 
Washington st. j 23 





SURAULT’S NEW FRENCH EXERCISES, 
b ew published, Surault’s New French Exereises, 

adapted to al] French Grammars, second edition, 
with additions. For sale by James Munroe & Co, 
Boston Bookstore, 134 Washington st. j 23 , 





THE BACKSLIDER, NEW ED. 
EING No. 5 of Ulustrationsof Christian Truth, 
is this day published by JAMES MUNROE & 
23). 





NEW BOOKS! 
Mars CAPEN & LYON, No. 133 Washing- 
ton street, have just published, Sacred Memoirs, 

or Family Instruction, being a History of Scripture 
characters from Adam to Joseph—Price 63 ets. 

DrEpps’ Phrenological Essays, with Notes by Rey 
Johan Pierpont—Price 42 cts. 

Simpson on Popular Education. 

Dr Caldwell on Physical Education. 

Spurzheim’s works complete, on Phrenology,Phys- 
iognomy, Anatomy, Insanity, Education, &c. 

Combe’s System o: Phrenology, 1 vol. 8vo. with 
plates. 

Combe’s Elements of Phrenology, 1 vol. 12mo. 

Combe’s Lectures on Popular Education, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Dr Andrew Combe on Mental Derangement, | vol. 
8vo. 

Dr Brigham’s remarks on the Influence of Mental 
tae far and Mental Excitement upon Health. 

may 





AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

E bendy published the American Monthly Magazine, 
for February. 
CONTENTS. 

Original.—Essay on the Influence of the Arts of 
Design—Pictures of Winter—Male Characters of 
Shakspeare—Nature—Old Ticonderoga—The Prose 
of Milton—Song—A Leaf from my Journal—Life in 
Arkansas—The PLilosophy of Deer Hunting—The 
Confession—Lazy Jake, a Nouvellette—New Year's 
Eve of an Unhappy Man—Pilgrimage to the Tomb 
of the Cid—A Legend of Mont St. Nichols—Lines 
written at Sea---De Diabolo—--Koerner’s Battle 


_Hymn—Recollections. 


Critical Notices.—The American in England— 
New edition of Byron—Analysis of Female Beauty 
—-Stories of the Sea—The War of 1812. 

Monthly Commentary.—Canadian Sympathy— 
Rail Road Convention—The Arts and Artists in 
¥ rance— History of Phenicia—Italian Literature— 
Lowell Manufactures—-List of New Publications and 
Works in Press. 

E. R. BROADERS, Publisher, 


{6 Periodical Bookstore, 147 Washington st. 





AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


N effort has been made to increase the useful- 

ness, and to expand the reputation, asa literary 
journal, of this work. For nine years it has been 
conducted with a steady eye to the developement 
and nature of our domestic literature, and to the ex- 
hibition of American character and sentiment. All 
native productions, of any importance, that have 
issued from the » all questions of national in- 
terest, have received the most ample and impartial 
discussion, The editors may be permitted to say, 
that some of the ablest pens in the Union have con- 
tributed to their Review. Renewed efforts will be 
made to secure this co-operation. Inorder to ensure 
punctuality and a in the publishing depart- 
ment, arrangements have been made with Mr A. 
Waldie,whose industry and enterprise are extensive- 
ly knows. Every effort, indeed, will be made in 
each department to place the American Quarterly 
Review on eminent ground. 

Terms—The Review is published quarterly, 00 
the first of March, June, September and December, 
each number containing 250 pages,at $5 per annul. 

Subscriptions solicited by the Agent,E. R. BROA- 
DERS, 147 Washington st. 16 

HE MORAL REFORMER and Teacher on the 
Human Constitution. The first volume of this 
work, containing 381 pages, being now completed, 
ean be had for $1.25, neatly bound in cloth, and let- 
tered. The permanency of the work is now beyond 
all doubt, and the publishers believe it may properly 
be ranked among the standard Periodicals of the 
country. No effort or expense is spared on their 
part, or that of the editor, Dr Alcott, to render it in- 
teresting and valuable. It has recently been highly 
approved of by George Combe, the English author 
of the valuable work entitled ‘The Constitution ° 
Man,’ as well as by a large number ot eminent men 
of this country. The first seemed number for this 
year, contains articles on the following subjects: 
The Science of Human Life ; Sketch of Gen. = 
causes of Consumption ; Wet Feet and Taking Cold; 
the Human Teeth ; Thoughts on Factories ; 54! 
Breaking ; Theatre Going; Benevolent Societies © 
Boston ; Graham’s Lectures ; Moral Reform Soc! 
ties, Clubs, &c: Notices of new Publications. Pri’ 
$1 a year, only. 














j30 38t LIGHT & STEARNS, 1 Cornhill. 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY sATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 147 Washington Street, Boston. 
SIDNEY WILLARD, Epiror. 


in si hs 
_—Three Dollars, payable in six mont 
op taee Diellars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 
To individuals or companies who pay im advance 
for five copies,a sixth copy will be sent pres. ioe 
No subscription discontinued, exceP . 
discretion of the Publisher, until all arrearages 
aid. 
, All communieations, as well as letters of — 
relating to the Christian Register, should be ad 
to Davipy Rexp, Boston. : 


~~ MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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